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One of the most successful of the French models is a tunic 
and bolero-shaped jacket of rose-coloured linen and creamy 
white guipure, opening over a chemisette of fine India muslin 
and insertion, which has rose-coloured velvet run through it, 
a narrow belt ribbon of velvet marking the waist. This model 
would lend itself to any colouring ; in black and white it 
would look especially well, the skirt of white linen, with 
bolero and tunic of coarse black guipure and black velvet 
run through the chemisette insertion, the skirt being of the 
trailing, clinging order. 

Scotch check tweed, green and blue predominating, makes 
a very neat costume. There are some delightful patterns 
among the new tweeds, and for changeable weather nothing 
could be nicer. 


For trimmings lace is used in some form or other on every 
dress that is: made, and in some cases the dress is wholly of 
lace, with a silk or satin foundation. Lace veils and shawls 
are also used to form top skirts and tunics. 


For outdoor wear the new short coats are very dainty, and 
one which took my fancy very much was of a faint stone- 
white shade of cloth, with the high open collar and revers 
faced with white watered silk, which was braided over with 
narrow grey silk and steel galon. The coat was open in front, 
and edged with galon, and was lined with white silk. The 
buttons were steel. Hand-knitted silk waistcoats, to button 
in front, are a novelty, and look well with open-fronted coats. 

The fashion in hat shapes, materials, and trimmings is 
such a jumble that one must follow one’s fancy rather than 
any special lead. 


Everything points to a busy and bright season for every- 
body. A few important weddings have kept society busy 
even in the early days, and with the Queen’s Birthday 
festivities, Parliament in session, and Drawing Rooms in the 
very near future, we shall have quite enough to satisfy our 
cravings for excitement. 

The picture shows and galleries are all open, from the 
Academy downwards, the theatres are in full swing, concerts 
and recitals besiege us on every side, and we only want a con- 
tinuance of the fine weather to make us feel again that Lon- 
don still retains a multitude of advantages. Lovers of music 
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POWER TO WALK RESTORED. 


Tue use of the legs, arms, or indeed any other movable part or parts of our bodies, comes 
to be so habitual, natural and easy, that we are apt to be astonished when anything seriously 
interferes with it. For example, although we have no trouble to understand how one 
may lose the power to walk by means of accident or injury, it is notso plain when the 
cause is obscure and invisible. For such a cause is always a nervous one, and the 
action or non-action of the nerves is a subject involved in considerable mystery, even 
to the wisest students of those marvellous sources of feeling and motion, 

Experience, however, has shown that nervous derangements affecting, either tempor- 
arily or permanently, the most useful of our muscles, may arise from a blood poison, 
such as that of gout or rheumatism, although acting in a different way. More or less 
complete paralysis is commonly due to blood poison, either communicated from without 
or engendered by abnormal processes within the system, the latter being by far the most 
frequent occurrence. The means used for relief or cure must, of course, be addressed 
to the cause of the blood impurities which thus interfere with the working of the nerves. 
The following interesting and important letter will help to throw light upon the point :— 

‘‘In March, 1893,” writes a lady, ‘‘ my daughter Elizabeth Jane (then eleven years 
old), had an attack of measles. After this she could not get up her strength. She was 
weary, weak and languid. Her appetite was poor, and she scarcely ate anything solid. 
I gave her beef tea, chicken, &c., but no food seemed to nourish her or give her strength. 

‘She complained of a gnawing pain at the stomach, which was worse after partaking 
of food. She got weaker every day, and I soon noticed that she stooped and could not 
straighten herself. 

‘Fearing that something was wrong with her spine, I had a doctor to attend her. 
He gave her medicines and cod-liver oil, and ordered her to the sea-side. I took her to 
Larne, but the change, together with hot sea bathing, did her no good. She got so bad 
she could not walk, and had to use crutches to move about. 

“ As the doctor could do her no good, I took her to a specialist at Belfast, but 
nothing helped her. She continued for a year in this distressing state, when I read in a 
book about Mother Seigel’'s Syrup and Plasters. I got two plasters, and placed one at 
the lower part of the back and the other along the spine. I gave her the Syrup 
according to the directions, and in a few weeks she was greatly improved. She could 
eat well, and her food agreed with her, and gave her strength. 


‘Every day we saw an improvement; and after having taken two bottles she was 
completely cured, and put aside her crutches. Since that time she has been in the best of 
health, and is as straight and strong as anyone. For the benefit of others I consent to 
your publishing this statement, and you may refer anyone to me.” (Signed), Ann Jane 
Marshall, Ballyalbanagh, Ballyclare, near Belfast, August 24th, 1897. 

The young girl's father, Mr. David Marshall, is a large farmer, and esteemed by all 
who know him. Mrs. Marshall informs us that people came from all around to ask what 
cured her daughter, and she was very glad to tell them. At the date of this writing 
—three and one-half years after her recovery—Miss Marshall is a strong, healthy girl, 
and has had no return of her disease or of the spinal weakness. 

It is only needful to add that in Miss Marshall's case the measles (as often happens 
with that ailment of childhood) was complicated with a digestive trouble which after- 
wards developed into profound nervous dyspepsia; the humours from which entered the 
blood and caused the muscular collapse which crippled her for atime. In expelling these 
impurities, and in renewing her digestive powers, Mother Seigel’s Syrup restored her 
strength, and furnished one more proof of its ability to cure diseases which afflict us. 
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Fashion Notes. 


With the appearance of brighter weather, one has an 
opportunity of seeing the newest designs, and it is encourag- 
ing to find that we have an exceptionally well-dressed season 
before us. In gowns the chief characteristics are the length 
and clinging nature of the skirts, which are tight round and 
below the hips, and fuller below theknees. Close-fitting coat 
bodices will be worn, and silk, muslin, chiffon, and lace vests 


.and waistcoats beneath. The chief characteristics will be the 


richness of the embroideries, galons, and jewelled laces of 
their revers, lapels, cuffs, and collars; the fluffiness of neck 
adornments, and the profusion of lace used on everything. 
Poplin de chine is one of the newest materials ; plain blue silk, 
lisse, French embroidery, and guipure are all used in the 
trimming to great advantage. In washing materials, French 
batiste will be greatly used, especially for shirts and blouses, 
and the best patterns to choose are blue and white, green and 
white, shaded mauve, and yellow shaded, or with white. 
Another French material is a combination of silk and linen, 
which washes admirably, and makes very pretty blouses. It 
is made in several colours—pale mauve ground with blue 
lines, grey and white, primrose and white, blue, green, and 
pink, also in all white. The lines are raised, which makes 
the material rich-looking. Alpacas, both plain and narrowly 
striped with white, will be considerably worn. 

White will be generally worn—even more than last season, 
and altogether very light colours will prevail: faint lilacs, 
turquoise blues, pinks, pale mauves, greens, stone and ash 
greys ; and for ordinary wear serge, piqué, drill, alpaca, linen, 
and cambric will be worn, instead of silk, satin, moiré, 
chiffon, mousseline de soie, and muslin. 
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Manon. 


MANON came slowly up the street to her home. It was 
twilight, and the bats were flying about overhead ; the 
small houses, white and irregular, withdrew in shadow 


on each side. 

From time to time Manon stopped and drew a hard 
breath. The bundle she was carrying made her arms 
ache and dragged down her slight frame. It was a 
bundle of cambric, to be embroidered and returned by 
an appointed time ; she had taken back a similar parcel 
of work that afternoon. 

Some ot the windows she passed gave out a glow of 
light. She looked in and saw her neighbours at their 
evening meal ; and at the sight a sudden sense of lone- 
liness came over her ; a sob rose in her throat. She 
looked farther on to the windows of her own home. 
They were dark, for her husband had not come in from 
work ; yet someone was standing at the door, evidently 
waiting. Manon strained her shortsighted eyes through 
the twilight. It was not Pierre, for he wore no blouse 
and carried no bagof tools. When she came nearer, she 
saw it was a stranger. 

“ Bonsoir, madame,” he said in a bright, boyish way, 
lifting his cap. Then he indicated the card in the 
window. ‘You have a room to let, madame ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 


33 








494 MANON. 


The door was shut. Manon was laying down her 
bundle to unlock it, but the stranger took it from her. 
‘Enter, monsieur.” 


They entered a little low kitchen, with a flagged floor. 
A second window looked out on a strip of back garden, 
and to the flat sad fields beyond, through which the 
Seine crept threadlike. On the window-ledge were two 
birds ina cage. 

“You will look at the room, monsieur ?” Manon said. 

He was looking at her, with bright and curious eyes, 
but his manner was gentleness itself. 

She lit a candle and showed him the room. It wasa 
bare little chamber facing the street, but about its white 
simplicity there was a certain air of peace. The young 
fellow threw his valise on the bed. 

“T will take it, madame.” 


“Very well, monsieur,” said Manon. She went back 
into the kitchen, and began to make ready her husband's 
dinner. By-and-bye the stranger came in, and, sitting, 
down, watched her. Every time she moved, her sabots 
made a click-clack on the flags. When she lit the lamp 
and set it on the table near him, he looked up at her. 
Her face wore the look of a child that has tired itself 
out by crying ; her hair shone red in the lamplight. 

“You have no children, madame?” the stranger 
asked suddenly. 

She looked at him, and her lip quivered ; tears came 
into her eyes and rolled down her cheeks. In the 
corner near him he perceived a wooden cradle, empty. 
He felt a rush of pity. She was such a young creature, 
a mere child, and, yes, he had never before seen just 
such a brow and such hair. 

Presently Pierre came in. He put down his bag, 
staring at the stranger. 

“Monsieur is our lodger,” said Manon. “He has 
taken the spare room. You will be served there, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“T will eat with you, madame, if I may.” 

‘‘And welcome,” said Pierre. 
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After the meal Manon brought out her work. Pierre 
felt for a cigarette, and offered one to the stranger. 

‘“‘Madame does not object ?” he enquired. 

Manon lifted her eyes to answer, ‘ No, monsieur,” in 
a tone of faint surprise. 

There was silence for atime. Through the smoke of 
his cigarette the young man was gazing into a salon at 
Paris, furnished in Bohemian fashion, and full of talkers. 
His own name was mentioned. ‘ Where is Rossi?” 
asked someone. And another answered: “Gone to 
seek materials for his next book. Whither, the gods 
alone know, mon cher !” 

The picture faded at Pierre’s voice. ‘‘ You come here 
to paint, perhaps, monsieur? But it is not pretty here. 
It is too flat. They all say so.” 

‘‘T am no painter, but | have written a book.” 

“Eh! And they speak well of it yonder—at Paris?” 

“Better than it deserves,” smiled Rossi. 

“Then why not stay there instead of coming here ?” 
said Pierre in surprise. 

‘“ Because I want to study the life here.” 

“Our life, monsieur?’’ asked Manon. Her needle 
had stopped ; her face was awakening into interest. 

“Yes, madame, your life,” answered the young man, 
regarding her with bright eyes. . . 

He had spent the last few months in 1 the gay young 
literary society of Paris. Being youthful and eager, he 
had taken its banter lightly, and found its caresses 
sweet. Then one day, on a sudden impulse, he had 
gone for a long country walk. Returning late, he had 
seen solitary forms at work in flat fields, with the twilight 
creeping about them, and had felt, or thought he felt, 
that he could put into words what Millet had put into 
his pictures. He laughed at the idea of giving his 
friends the slip, wrote one of them a mystifying note, 
packed his valise, and quitted his dainty lodgings. 

Pierre got up and opened the door. “It’s a fine 
night,’’ he said stolidly. 

Rossi followed him and stood looking out. A flood 
of moonlight swept through the doorway and struck the 
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lamplight. The narrow street with its white houses lav 
in stainless moonlight; the silence was so deep as 
almost to be awe. It was no wonder that glamour 
began to steal over Rossi's escapade, even over blue- 
bloused Pierre beside him. He glanced back into the 
room at Manon’s bent head and pathetic profile : glamour 
stole over them too. 

He slept that night in the barest little room he had 
ever lain in, but moonlight and dreams made it more 
glorious than a king’s bed-chamber. 

He awoke early. The lazy sun was creeping where 
last night’s white glory had been; through a sort of 
dreamy drowsiness he heard sabots out in the street, 
and Manon’s click-clack on the kitchen flags. Without 
knowing why, he listened to hear her sing. The birds 
sang in their cage ; but Manon’s voice was silent. Then 
came Pierre’s, and after a while the clank of his tools as 
he took up this bag, and the opening of the door. 
Manon was alone again. 

Rossi sprang up and dressed. When he went into 
the kitchen he found her hanging up the bird-cage by 
the street-door outside. He hung it up for her with 
some laughing remark ; but her eyes did not brighten. 
Looking at her, he noted her red lids, and drawn, 
childish mouth. 

“You have not slept well, madame,” he said kindly. 

“No, monsieur. You will want your breakfast, 
monsieur. I have only the coffee to make.” She went 
in and left him to whistle to the canaries and watch 
stray ouvriers clanking down the street. 

He spent the morning in strolling about the village, 
and looking at the little church. It happened to be a 
féte-day, and service was going on as he entered. He 
sat down until it should be over. Although a son of 
young France in his religious opinions, he was not 
insensible to the pathos of the bent figures about him. 
He even bent with them when the bell tinkled for the 
exaltation of the Host. The curé, who was middle- 
aged and haggard, ascended the pulpit and gave an 
address. Rossi sat idly wondering whether his thin, 
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long-drawn eloquence fell wearily on peasant ears as on 
his. 

On reaching home, he found the door open, and 
Manon at the window with her embroidery, her head 
aflame in the sunlight. Something in her outline, the 
droop of her shoulders, the shrill voices of the canaries, 
touched him inexpressibly ; yet he could not have made 
one of his fine delicate word pictures out of it. He felt that 
in some strange way it was connected with himself, and 
the wish leapt in him to make her life a little brighter 
before he left. 

That night when Manon had gone to bed, he sat on 
talking with Pierre, endeavouring to draw him out. 
Pierre was responsive. It was not long before Rossi 
knew his opinions on politics and religion, and dis- 
covered that the owvrier was also a son of young France. 

After a pause, he said, “ Your wife looks delicate, 
monsieur.” 

Pierre’s face, animated by discussion, settled down 
to its usual tranquil expression. ‘O ¢a,” he said, “she 
does nothing but fret, fret herself ill. She had a baby 
three months ago, and it died as soon as it was born. 
My wife is a good Catholic, and monsieur knows where 
the priests say unbaptized children go. For me, I do 
not know, nor whether there be a hereafter at all, 
Qu 'importe !” 

‘Poor child!” said Rossi, softly. 

‘Ah yes, the child! Well, to say the truth, I was not 
sorry,” said outspoken Pierre, mistaking him. ‘ Wages 
are low, and it would only have meant another mouth 
to feed. Besides, it was a girl.” 


Often when Rossi was in the kitchen, and Manon 
moving about her work, he saw the quiver of her lip 
and falling tears. He tried to win her confidence, and 
finding it harder than he expected, redoubled his 
endeavours. He felt an immense and tender compassion 
for her, in which he fancied himself secure, until early 
one morning, as he lay in bed watching the play of sun- 
beams on the wall, he awoke to the consciousness that 
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it was threatening to swamp his whole heart. He left 
off watching the sunbeams. 

“T love her,” he said to himself. ‘I love her! I love 
her!” And the pigeons on the roof cooed it out to the 
spring air and radiant sky ; ‘“‘I love her! I love her!” 

Nevertheless he was a pure-hearted young fellow, and 
his chief wish was still to make Manon’s life a brighter 
thing for her. 

At length she spoke. One day as he was strolling 
through the market, among a crowd of white-capped 
women and blue-bloused men, Rossi caught sight of 
her with her provision basket, trying to bargain for a 
piece of meat, and being shamefully imposed on. He 
strode to her side, and completed the bargain, gaining a 
broad smile from the stout vendor, who remarked 
jocularly, “Eh, mademoiselle ! you should always get a 
gentleman to do your marketing for you.” 

Rossi took possession of Manon’s basket. 

“Do you need anything else, madame ?” 

“No, monsieur ; that was my last purchase. I must 
go home now.” 

When they were out of hearing of the cries of the 
vendors and shrill voices of the countrywomen, she said, 
“He called me mademoiselle. He did not think I was 
married.” 

Rossi smiled at her. ‘You do not look as if you 
were,” 

It made him happy to be walking beside her, carrying 
her basket. The vision of that luxurious life in Paris, 
where every day had been a féte-day, had faded toa 
mere picturesque back-ground for his present experience. 

Suddenly Manon stopped. ‘Will you give me my 
basket now, monsieur, and leave me? I—I am going to 
the cemetery.” 

After she had left him, he stood awhile, watching her 
toil up the hill which led to the cemetery. Then he 
walked off in another direction. Ten minutes later he 
retraced his steps, and turned up the road she had taken. 

He wandered for some time among the tombstones, 
half hidden in blackened bead-wreaths, before he caught 
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sight of her in a corner of the burial ground, separated 
from the rest, and unconsecrated. She had put her 
basket down on the turf: there was a pitiful droop in 
her whole figure. She started when he came to her, 
but said nothing. The little grave before them had no 
stone, but it was covered with bead-wreaths, as were all 
the other little graves about them. 


Watching Manon, Rossi saw that her face was working 
with stifled grief, and her needle-worn fingers clutching 
each other convulsively. All at once she spoke. She 
told him the whole pitiful story of her narrow peasant life. 


“Monsieur,” she said, “you do not know how I 
prayed for my baby to come. Pierre is kind, but he 
does not understand. He is a man, you see.’—He 
could hardly help smiling.—“ And then it died before I 
could even take it in my arms ; and I shall never see it 
again. Oh, monsieur, to think of my baby outside 
Paradise, alone in the dark!” 


He could find no words. His hatred of the old 
superstitions, which had hitherto been passive and half 
contemptuous, leapt into activity. He resisted an 
impulse to show her the folly of them. She took up 
her basket again, hardly looking for any response. But 
it came. 

“Madame, if I can help you in any way! Am I not 
your friend ?” 

Then for the first time fear came into her eyes. 


Rossi went on blithely and happily. His book was 
progressing, though he had not put Manon into it ; she 
was the heroine of another story, not to be touched by 
words. At least he was reverent in his love. But 
Manon’s face grew daily more wan and hollow, and 
seeing it, the young man broke into unreasoning anger 
against the religious superstitions which he thought were 
the cause of it, and against Pierre for his stolid indiffer- 
ence. He began to entertain the idea of showing her 
what such superstitions really were, little knowing that 
her belief in them was one of the roots of her life. He 
himself had grown out of them easily and naturally: it 
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did not occur to him that a peasant-woman might not 
be able to shake them off in the same simple manner. 

“ She would thank me afterwards, when the first shock 
was over,” he said to himself, believing it was the 
thought of her baby out alone in the dark that kept her 
awake at night. 

“T shall speak when an opportunity comes,” he 
resolved. 

It came. One night when Pierre had gone to the 
cabaret to chat and drink, Manon sat alone in the 
kitchen. From under his door streamed the light of 
Rossi’s lamp. He was busy writing, thinking she had 
gone to bed. But Manon still sat on in the darkness. 

At last, wanting some trifle or other, or hearing a sob, 
Rossi opened his door and came into the kitchen. He 
found her with her head on the table, her small form 
quivering. Carried away by indignation and compas- 
sion, he broke into a flood of eloquent words. 

By-and-bye she lifted her face. It was a pity he 
could not see it in the darkness. 

“You say that it is alla lie, monsieur,” she said. ‘My 
head is tired. I do not understand.” 

He repeated his words, more gently and persuasively. 
When he ended, she asked: ‘‘ Monsieur, you do not 
believe in Our Lady?” 

“i? Ne.” 

“Nor in the Seigneur Jésu Christ ?” 

“No,” he said again, reluctantly. 

She was silent. A couple of ouvriers, going home 
from the cabaret, trolled forth a loose song into the 
night. When they had passed, he felt for her hand and 
held it. 

“Manon, listen !” 

It was Pierre shouting a boisterous good-night to a 
companion, and fumbling at the latch. The two stole 
apart as though they had been guilty. 

There was no sleep that night for Manon, lying beside 
Pierre—Pierre who lay _ half-uncovered, breathing 
stertorously, with one arm hanging over the bed. Her 
mind was in a whirl of misery. 
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‘He was going to say he loved me,” she said to her- 

self, clutching atthe sheet. ‘ ‘ Ecoutez, Manon,’ he will 
say it to-morrow, or the next day, and I shall be wicked 
with him, because there isno Holy Mother to help, and 
no saints.” She fell to praying to her patron saint. 
. . “It is true what he says. He knows so much 
more than the priest. And Our Lady let my baby die. 
She took no notice of the candles I gave her before it 
came. And he loves me, and I shall be wicked with 
him, because I love him too.” 


“Unless—.” It was withthe first gleam of dawn that 
the one loophole of escape crept into her mind. It 
frightened her terribly at first. She shuddered : “They 
will lay me beside my baby.” But as she thought of it, 
it grew more friendly and familiar, and at length shone 
forth as her only way of escape from shame. She lay 
planning as to how she should carry it out, and so fell 
asleep, with the dawn on her face. 


That morning the three breakfasted together as usual. 
After breakfast Pierre took up his tools and departed to 
work, and Rossi went into his own room. Manon 
washed up the breakfast things in frightened haste. She 
expected every moment to see the shut door open, and 
Rossi come out. ‘‘ Ecoutez, Manon” rang fatefully in 
her ears. 

It was half-an-hour after she had left the house that 
Rossi actually opened his door and came out. He 
wondered at the complete silence. The kitchen was 
swept and tidied ; Manon’s embroidery lay folded on 
the table ; his own boots stood outside his door, ready 
to put on. He went out, stopping to take notice of the 
canaries, who began singing at the sound of his voice. 


A few minutes later he was strolling along his favourite 
path by the Seine, in a happy mood, for in one compre- 
hensive glance he had looked onward to a masterly end- 
ing of his book. 


He neared the jetty alongside the river bank, where 
the women of the village were accustomed to wash their 
clothes. A clothes-basket stood on it, but no washer 
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was to be seen. . . . Rossi caught sight of some- 
thing in the water—a gleam of red hair! 

‘ The sunlight was twilight about him as he 
toiled up the street with his burden. Neighbours 
rushed out to question and lament ; one volunteered to 
go to Pierre’s workshop, another to fetch the curé. A 
little crowd followed him through the village. 

The darkness was thick about him as he stumbled 
through the kitchen into Manon’s bedroom, and laid her 
on the bed. Pierre stared when he saw her there, lying 
with drawn face and dank hair. On the floor lay alittle 
pool of water from her dripping clothes, and the women 
spoke in whispers, as before the dead. _Rossi leaned 
against a chair, night confusing his brain. 

After a minute or two the priest took gentle hold of 
Manon’s hands, and placing the crucifix between them, 
folded them across her breast. 

Pierre began to bluster from the foot of the bed. “I 
was never unkind to her! I was a good husband to 
her! I swear it! Monsieur Rossi here knows!” 

But Rossi flung himself down by the bedside, choking 
with wild sobs. 

ADA SMITH. 
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On the gold and green of heaven’s vast fields there 
was a solitary cloud of royal purple. It hung above the 
spot where the sun went down behind the hills of snow. 
The cloud bore the form of a flying swan, his breast 
and pinions gleaming with burnished gold. 

So real did the great bird seem that one would scarce 
have wondered to hear his death-song resound across 
the leagues of snow and ice. 

His course was bent to the south—away to the 
realms of the sun. But the spirits of darkness pursued 
him—he was overtaken and slain by the pitiless night. 

All the land was white with snow. Fora day and a 
night winter’s veil had floated between earth and sky ; 
it lay now in many a fold softly upon earth’s bosom. 

Like a figure carven in stone against the shrouded 
hill-side stood the tall form of a maiden. The pure, 
cold blue of her shadow stirred not ever so faintly on 
the snow. By her side was a dark-coated dog, as 
motionless as she—like hers, his wise, sad eyes stared 
into the west. But it was on that pageant in the 
heavens the maiden gazed: the dog did not raise his 
eyes beyond the earth. 

She watched until the cloud-bird died. When she 
turned away her eyes were full of tears, and she shivered 
as she faced the greyeast. The dog gave a low, piteous 
whine as he shook his shaggy coat and followed her. 

Why should a sight like that send so strange a pang 
through a maiden’s heart? It was only a sunset cloud. 

The tremulous shadows of maiden and dog stretched 
a far way before them over the snow as they turned 
homewards. 
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“Would he were back again,” she said, as she went in- 
doors and lit her taper, and set it once more in the 
cottage window to guide his way. 

Then she called the dog by name to give him food, 
but he was nowhere to be found. ‘“ He has gone to 
meet him,” she said ; ‘‘ he must be nearing home.” 


But neither man nor dog came that night or the next, 
and the maiden’s heart was heavy. 

She went over softly to herself the words that were 
spoken between them ere he set forth to the wedding of 
the Chief’s daughter ; they gave her comfort, she seemed 
to hear his voice. 

‘““My love,” he had said. Surely never did maiden 


find two little words so sweet. ‘I am thine,” she 
made answer ; “I will speak thy speech, and think as 
thou.” 


“Then, with me, thou must say, ‘We will marry soon.’” 
But not in a moment could the maiden frame her lips 
to such fateful words. ‘Not till the swallows come,” 
she pleaded, half-afraid. 

“We shall wait for the coming of no swallows! Thou 
shalt be ready when I come again from the wedding of 
the Chief’s daughter.” 

‘“So soon,” she cried, shy and glad together. 

Then he told her how her voice was to him like the 
murmur of summer’s breeze, so soft, so sweet, so 
welcome, that her face was fairer than her name, and 
“Flora” held the beauty of a thousand flowers. 

Cheered by these memories, the maiden went back to 
her sewing and her spinning, and the wedding garments 
grew apace. Only never after the night she saw the 
great bird die in the western heavens did she sing, 
while she twirled her wheel, this refrain she loved : 

Stay my lad’s roaming 
Over the land, 

Speed the birds homing 
Wiitch-willow wand! 
Oh! we will kiss 


Fondly, I wiss, 
In the spring gloaming. 
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The clansman had journeyed forth at the great Chief's 
call to do homage at the wedding of his daughter. 

Many a mile of moor and mountain lay between 
Duncan and the castle, but day after day he strode 
bravely on, in the strength of lusty manhood, his tartan - 
waving, his pipes skirling. The year was far on the 
wane ; and the faces of the great mountains were sad. 
But their gloom and desolation gave the youth no 
disquiet-—for why? He loved them in all their moods 
with the passionate heart of a highlander. On the awe- 
struck silence the wild music of his pipes broke bravely. 
He stepped proudly, gaily, in his solitary march—was 
he not bound for a wedding ! 

The Chief's daughter was wed with the pomp becom- 
ing her high estate.. But to Duncan it seemed that the 
joy-making went heavily. When he had seen the fair 
young bride on the arm of her grey-beard husband, he 
understood. ‘Ah, how unlike this will our wedding 
be !” was his thought. 

The maidens sighed. He looked so stalwart and 
strong ; he bore himself so proudly. Many a pair of 
bright eyes told him he was the bravest of all the Chief's 
men, 

But he was as one blind to their meaning ; the fairest 
woman amongst them smiled in vain. For him there 
was one maiden only—she who waited his home-coming 
in the far North. 

As soon as these joy-fires that mocked were dead, 
Duncan set his face homewards. 

The maidens gossipped together, as they watched 
him go. 

‘‘So bravely set up, but so like a stone,” quoth one. 
“Saw ye not how dull he looked even in the fire of 
witch Mona’s eyes ?” 

“T saw,” said another, ‘“ how she glared as he went 
forth from the gate—it was the look of the Evil Eye.” 

“God keep him!” cried the first. 

But Duncan’s heart leaped for joy. If he had stepped 
gaily and proudly on his coming, how much more gaily 
and proudly stepped he now! The magic of the willow 
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wand must have touched him, he hastened so, or, was it 
only the magic of love? He dashed into a gloomy 
defile ; the maidens saw him no more—the mountains 
held him. 


* * * * * 


Deep, deep was the snow, yet not as deep as the grief 
in Flora’s breast. 

The glens had long been pathless. Many times had 
the drifts gathered round the Clachan till scarce a roof was 
left above them. Then had the maiden toiled amongst 
her kinsfolk to force a way from the snowy grave, while 
in her heart she cried, ‘‘ Would it might bury me, too, 
for ever !” 

Long and weary were the days now hope was dead, 
but more terrible had been the days of hope’s dying. 

The maiden had learned how her lover had set out 
joyfully on his last day’s march. It was long till she 
could believe he had passed her door on the far journey. 

Her wheel was still, and there was never a song. The 
wedding garments were hidden away. 

Winter passed. Spring’s sun and rain melted the 
snows ; then the sombre earth mourned with the maiden. 

She stood again upon the hillside ; she was often 
drawn hither like some pale ghost. It was the spot 
where she had stood while he lay dying beneath the 
snow. Overhead a flock of wild birds flew screaming ; 
the wind sobbed mournfully, mournfully. The grey 
mist trailed along the mountains, and fell in tears upon 
her, the most desolate thing in all that desolation. 

In this place she had looked upon her lover’s face for 
the last time in life ; she had dreamed that here she 
would see him again in death—and so it befell. 

Down the dreary glen came the wail of the pibroch. 
She shivered as she heard—not all the weird crying 
of the winter winds had made her tremble thus. 


The men stepped slowly, in time to the dirge. 


Well she knew what that burden wasthey bore. They 
found it heavy; they knew not the weight of her burden. 
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Yet they bowed their heads before her where she stood 
alone in the majesty of sorrow. 

For the last time she looked upon his face; then 
silence and darkness wrapped her round ; andthe mists 
covered the mountains. 

The heather is red as wine on the moorland ; the wild 
flowers are abloom in the Straths ; but the lovers are 
gone who would have bidden them welcome. 

“When the swallows come,” she had said. 

The swallows have come again many times, and have 
built their nests in the eaves of the old church, and in 
the belfry where once, as gossips tell, the wedding bells 
rang out at midnight a joyous chime, and no man knew 
the ringers. 

The swallows brush the grass of the graves with their 
downy breasts ; the quiet air is filled with their twitter- 
ings. In their far flights have they a glimpse of aught 
within the holier blue ? 

Methought as they flashed across the graves I caught 
the burden of their song : 


‘‘ That still to live is death’s most sweet surprise.” 


E. H. BELL. 
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‘* Next came fresh April, full of lusty hede, 
And wanton as a kid whose horn new buds; 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europe floting through th’ Argonick fluds : 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 
And garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which th’ earth brings forth; and wet he seemed in sight 
With waves through which he waded for his love's delight."’ 
SPENSER. 


In the childhood of the world cattle were very much 
in evidence, so much so, indeed, that both in the North 
and South all kinds of metaphor and legend naturally 
linked around them. ‘The phenomena of Nature,” 
says Phil Robinson, ‘represented to the bucolic gener- 
ation a herd of cattle, and nothing more. Everything 
suggested itself to them as a mode of beef. Men started 
with a cow as the original datum of consciousness, and 
round it, as the one and only positive fact they possessed, 
their lives and thoughts were grouped.” According to 
Max Miiller, each day was in the vista originally con- 
ceived as a red cow, led in the morning from the dark 
stable of the east, walking across the sky, and descend- 
ing at even into the other dark stable of the west. 
Clouds were also personified among the Aryans as cows ; 
and in Russian folk-songs the night is known as the 
black cow, the day as the grey or white ox, and the 
twilight as the grey bull. ‘ Among the Hebrews,” says 
Phil Robinson, “ cattle were selected for the purposes of 
the altar, ‘without blemish,’ and were conscientiously 
consumed to ashes. Among the Spartans the leanest 
specimens were specially chosen, and the gods put off 
with only the entrails, the attendants of the shrine eat- 
ing the meat. Even the Athenians made believe that 
the deities preferred the smoke of the sacrifice to the 
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flesh. It was a convenient credulity, for while Olympus 
sniffed, the populace feasted. Hecatombs were, there- 
fore, vastly popular in Greece. . . . The Egytian 
practice was to lead out the sacred Apis at a stated 
period, and drown it, the people going into mourning 
until a successor with the proper marks upon it was 
found by the priests. It was essential that the animal 
should be black, with a white spot on the forehead, and 
a white crescent on the right flank, the image of an eagle 
on the spine, a knob under the tongue that resembled 
the scarabzeus beetle, and the hairs of the tail double. 
In Roman sacrifice the white oxen of Umbria that 
pastured by the Clitumnus were for their size and beauty 
specially preferred ; otherwise the poet’s preference for 
this colour has no countenance from the past.” Cattle- 
stealing—perhaps cattle-lifting is the more courteous 
description—has always had a soupcon of aristocratic 
iniquity connected with it. It would possibly have been 
entirely a waste of eloquence to endeavour to persuade 
the Highland chieftains there was anything in the least 
derogatory in helping themselves to the bovine property 
of their neighbours (by the way, it is interesting to 
recollect that in ancient days cattle and property were 
practically synonymous, and that from cattle comes the 
modern chattel, and from the German vieh, a herd, the 
modern fee) ; and, had they possessed sufficient classical 
knowledge, they might have drawn attention to the pro- 
ceedings of Hermes himself, who, at the tender age of 
six hours—it is clear that a thief, like a poet, is born, 
not made—carried off the oxen of Apollo. Oxen again 
figure in mythology as the raison d’étre of the tenth 
labour of Hercules, who was commended to fetch the 
oxen of Gcryones to Hera. The Minotaur, half bull and 
half man—had he any shadowy connection with the 
winged bulls of Nineveh, or did they trace a relationship 
to the Egyptian cattle cult?— claimed his maiden 
tribute from Athens, and a heifer was the transformation 
imposed by the jealous Hera on the too attractive Io, 
possibly with an incensed remembrance of the bull form 
assumed by Zeus when he carried off Europa. In Norse 
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mythology, Ymir was nourished by a cow called 
Audhumla, who further distinguished herself by licking 
the frost-covered stones and producing, the first day a 
man’s hair, the second a man’s head, and the third a 
fully-developed human called Buri. Perhaps in honour 
of this remarkable achievement, an old Norse chieftain 
is said to have insisted on carrying with him in all his 
raids and forays a cow, who, not unnaturally, so ener- 
getically declaimed against her involuntary peregrinations 
as to be known by a name signifying “ always bellow- 
ing !.” In Christian art the ox is the attribute. of St. 
Luke, the reason given being that in his gospel he 
specially sets forth the priesthood of our Blessed Lord, 
and the ox is symbolical of sacrifice. As his attribute, 
it is occasionally winged, or the likeness of an ox-headed 
human figure is substituted. Other saints claimed the 
like emblem—St. Frideswide, St. Leonard, St. Sylvester, 
St. Medwal, St. Juletta, and St. Blandina. St. Columba 
did not own it, but on the contrary originated a distinctly 
disparaging distich about the feminine creature — 
“Where there is a cow there will be a woman, and 
where there is a woman there will be mischief ”—a 
dictun: insulting to both ladies—and he allowed neither 
to set foot in lona. According to Brand, ‘‘a superstitious 
notion prevails in the western parts of Devonshire that 
at twelve o’clock on Christmas Eve the oxen in their 
stables are always found on their knees, as in an attitude 
of devotion ; and that (which is still more singular) since 
the alteration of the style, they continue to do this only 
on the eve of old Christmas Day. An honest country- 
man, living on the edge of St. Stephen’s Down, near 
Lannaston, Cornwall, informed me, October 28th, 1790, 
that he once, with some others, made atrial of the truth 
of the above, and watching several oxen in their stalls at 
the above time, at twelve o'clock at night, they observed 
the two oldest oxen only fall upon their knees, and, as 
he expressed it in the idiom ot the country, make a cruel 
moan, like Christian creatures.” This superstition was 
very widely spread. On ancient sarcophagi at Rome 
there are sculptures of the ox and ass at the nativity. 
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Their warming the infant with their breath is a fanciful 
construction of Isaiah 1. 3.—‘‘ The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib.” Howe, in his “ Every 
Day Book,” tell us that ‘ Sannazarino, a Latin poet of the 
fifteenth century, in his poem De Partu Virginis, which 
he was several years in composing, and twenty years in 
revising, and which chiefly contributed to the celebrity 
of his name among the Italians, represents that the 
Virgin wrapped up the new-born Infant, and put Him 


.into her bosom ; that the cattle cherished him with their 


breath, an ox fell on his knees, and an ass did the same. 
He declares them both happy, promises they shall be 
honoured at all the altars in Rome, and apostrophises 
the Virgin on occasion of the respect the ox and 
ass have shown her.” On St Anthony’s Day, January 
17th, the cattle of the campaigner are still driven into 
Rome, to be sprinkled with holy water, and blessed by 
one of the Cardinals; and in Herefordshire the farin 
labourers had a custom of choosing the best ox, and 
placing on its left horn a cake, one of their number 
meanwhile singing— 


‘Fill your cups, my merry men all, 
For here’s the best ox in all the stall; 
Oh ! he’s the best ox, there’s no mistake, 
So let us crown him with the Twelfth Cake.” 


His health is then drunk from a silver tankard, and some 
of the liquor sprinkled on his nose. In throwing up his 
head to avoid the unwelcome attention, he naturally 
throws off the cake. If it falls forward, it is a good omen ; 
if backward, quite the reverse! It would have been in 
the fitness of things had this delicate attention been paid 
to cattle-kind, in the county of Durham, which should 
be grateful to that far-seeing milky mother, who decided 
the site of its magnificent Cathedral, thereby exhibiting 
an eye for the picturesque not common among her kin ; 
for where could a better position have been found for 
St. Cuthbert’s grand old church than on the hill above 
the river, where it stands in its centuries old solemnity ? 

The Russians, like the Normans, bestowed religious 
attentions on their herds. “In Christian times,” 
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according to Mr. W. Jones, ‘“‘the honours paid to Volos, 
the god of cattle, were transferred to his name-sake, St. 
Vlas or Vlasy (Blasius), who was a shepherd by profes- 
sion. To him they pray for the safety of their flocks and 
herds ; and on the day consecrated to him (Feb. 11) 
they drive their cows to church, and have them secured 
against misfortune by prayer and the sprinkling of holy 
water. In times of murrain, when the villagers are 
“expelling the cow-death” in solemn procession, they 
almost invariably carry with them the picture of St. Vlas, 
singing as they go, a song :— 

“Depart, Oh thou Cow-Death! 

Depart from our village, 

From the stable, from the court ! 

Through our village 

Goes holy Vlasy, 

With incense, with taper, 

With burning embers, 

We will consume thee with fire, 

We will rake thee with the stove-rake, 

We will sweep thee up with the broom, 

And we will stuff thee with ashes. 

Come not to our village ! 

Meddle not with our cows, 

Nut-brown, chestnut, star-browed, 

White-teated, white-uddered, 

Crumple-horned, one-horned ! ” 

Near Mitsensk, in the Government of Orel, the “ Cow- 
Death” procession is headed by three girls, who carry a 
taper burning in a lantern, or a censer containing live 
coals and incense, before the picture of St. Vlas. After 
them walk three widows, or in some places three soldiers’ 
wives. After them follow the other women, one dragging 
a plough, which another directs ; and a third riding ona 
broom-stick, while the others carry and strike together 
various utensils, chiefly of iron. One of the stories about 
the Cow-Death relates that a peasant was driving home 
from a mill at alate hour. Towards himcomes crawl- 
ing an old woman, and says, “Give me a lift, grand- 
father !” 

“Where to ?” 

“ There, my own ! to the village you are going to your- 

self.” 
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‘“ And who are you, grandmother ?” 

‘A doctress, my son ; I doctor cows.” 

‘And where have you been doctoring ?” 

‘Why, I have been doctoring at Istominas, but they 
are all dead there. What was tobe done? They didn’t 
call me in till a little time ago, and I couldn’t manage to 
stop the thing.” 

The peasant gave the woman a seat on his cart, and 
drove off. Coming to across-road, he could not remem- 
ber the way, and by this time it had begun to grow dark. 
Uttering a prayer, the peasant took off his hat, and 
crossed himself. In a moment there was no old woman 
to be seen! Turning into a black dog, she ran into the 
village. Next day three cows died in the outside farm. 
The peasant had brought the Cow-Death there. 

In the month of February, according to the Russian 
peasants, the Cow-Death wanders through the village in 
the guise of a hideous old woman, withered and starved 
in aspect, bearing a rake inherhand. Sometimes, how- 
ever, she takes the form of a black dog or cow, or some- 
times a mottled calf. 

In the Tomsk Government, the Cow-Death is repre- 
sented as a tall, shaggy man, with hoofs instead of feet, 
who usually lives among the hills. 

The Bulgarians have a tradition that when the cattle 
plague or the small-pox wishes to depart from a village, 
she appears to someone in his sleep, and orders him to 
convey her to such and such a place. The person thus 
designated takes bread, smeared with honey, salt, and a 
flask of wine, and leaves them before sunrise at an 
appropriate spot. After this the epidemic disappears, 
having accompanied the bearer of the food out of the 
village. 

The “ Roast Beef of Old England” is a form in which 
the “ Beuf Gras” is as popular among us sturdy Britons 
as the bewreathed and be-ribboned quadruped so named 
was among our Gallic neighbours ; and to this day it is 
an ideé fixe across the Channel that all culinary triumphs 
pale into insignificance in the Anglo-Saxon eye compared 
to “rosbif” and ‘ biftesk aux pommes de terre.” The 
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living and dead bovines divide the languages between 
them. ‘“ There is old Alderman Ox,” Wamba tells us, 
‘continues to hold his Saxon epithet, while he is under 
the charge of serfs and bondmen, such as thou, but 
becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he arrives 
before the worshipful Jews that are destined to consume 
him. Mynheer Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in 
the like manner ; he is Saxon when he requires tendance, 
and takes a Norman name when he becomes matter of 
enjoyment.” 

In India, Brahmin bulls roam about the streets un- 
checked, fed and caressed by the public, and looked on 
with veneration as consecrated to Siva. It is a well- 
known fact that the horror of the natives at being, as 
they supposed, forced to bite cartridges smeared with 
beef fat, was an important factor in the cause of the 
Indian Mutiny, so great was the loathing of the 
supposed desecration of any portion of the sacred 
animal. The famous dun-cow, whom Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, is said to have killed, must. we fear, be rele- 
gated to the region of myth ; but we may remember the 
fact that the grim Scottish humour made the black bull’s 
head the symbol of death; and, according to Rider 
Haggard, when war was declared, the singularly cruel 
custom was prevalent among the Kaffirs of the chief 
tearing the shoulder from a black bull, and driving him 
bleeding about the camp. 

Bull-baiting shared with bear-baiting the warm favour 
of the English nation for many centuries. Certainly our 
fathers were made of harder mould than their descen- 
dants, and while thisiled on the one hand to what we 
should regard as intolerable brutality in their amuse- 
ments and customs, on the other side they seemed as 
ready to bear pain as to inflict it, and not only men, but 
women, faced the risk and endured the agony of tortures 
that we sicken to read of. So far back as the twelfth 
century, the favourite holiday pastime of the Londoners 
was bear and bull baiting ; and though the sport was 
included, in a proclamation of Edward III., among 
‘dishonest, trivial, and useless games,” it continued to 
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increase in popularity. The two Tudor sisters delighted 
in it. At Hatfield, during one of their brief seasons of 
amity, they witnessed together a grand display, with 
which they were “ right well contented” ; and in 1559, 
Her Majesty entertained the French ambassadors with 
the same brutal sport. Under the Commonwealth it 
was prohibited, but came in again with the Restoration ; 
and Pepsys had the gratification of seeing at Bankside 
in August, 1666, “‘some good sport of the bulls tossing 
the dogs, one into the very boxes.” It seems difficult 
to us in these days to realize that it was only two years 
before our Queen came to the throne that this abomin- 
able amusement was put down by Act of Parliament. 
The bull-fights of Spain are, if possible, an even more 
brutal version of our bull-baiting, as the unhappy horses, 
to whom the knacker’s yard would be mercy, never have 
a chance, and are simply brought to be hideously 
mangled to death. The inherent cruelty of the Spanish 
race is curiously marked by the fact that the Holy 
Inquisition and the torture of animals has taken 
firmest root; and in view of their home customs, one 
ceases to wonder at the pitiless barbarity exercised 
upon the luckless Indians who came under their yoke. 
Byron gives an inordinately graphic picture of the 
Spaniards’ Sunday enjoyment :— 

‘* The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest ; 

What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 

Lo! it is sacred to a solemn feast. 

Hark! heard you not the forest monarch’s roar? 

Crashing the lance, he sniffs the spouting gore 

Of man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his horn. 

The thronged arena shakes with shouts for more— 


Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn— 
Nor shrinks the female eye, nor e’en affects to mourn. 


‘“‘ Thrice sounds the clarion. Lo! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and expectation mute 

Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lasting spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe ; 

Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 

His angry tail; red rolls his eye’s dilated glow. 
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‘« Sudden he stops; his eye is fixed; away, 

Away, thou heedless boy! prepare the spear : 

Now is thy time to perish, or display 

The skill that yet may check his mad career. 

With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers veer ; 

On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear ; 

He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes ; 

Dart follows dart ; lance, lance; loud bellowings speak his woes. 


‘¢ Again he comes; nor dart nor lance avail, 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse; 

Though men and men’s avenging arms assail, 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretched a mangled corpse, 

Another, hideous sight ! unseamed appears, 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source ; 

Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears ; 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharmed he bears. 


‘‘ Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray : 

And now the matadores round him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and prise the ready branch: 

Once more through all he bursts his thundering way— 
Vain rage! the mantle quits the conynge hand, 

Wraps his fierce eyes—'tis past, he sinks upon the sand 


‘* Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form, the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops, he stands, disdaining to decline: 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 

Without a groan, without a struggle, dies. 

The decorated car appears—on high 

The corse is piled—sweet sight for vulgar eyes— 
Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 

Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by.” 


The wild cattle of Chillingham, the lineal descendants 
of the primeval herds who wandered over Britain in 
pre-historic days, still survive ; but the herd that used 
to be preserved at Cadyow Castle have been exterminated 
on account of their dangerous ferocity, and only live 
in Scott’s lines :— 

‘‘ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 


Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on. 
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‘‘ Fierce, on the hunter’s quivered band, 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns, with black hoof and horn, the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow.” 


“The lowing herd” have not figured largely in poetry. 


Scott tells usin his own spirited fashion of Duncraggan’s 
milk-white bull :— 


“ Ah! well the gallant beast I knew! 
The choicest of the prey we had, 
When swept our merry man Gallengad. 
His hide was snow, his horns were dark, 
His red eye glowed like fiery spark ; 
So fierce, so tameless, and so fleet, 
Sore did he cumber our retreat, 
And kept our stoutest kernes in awe, 
Even at the pass of Beal ’maha. 
But steep and flinty was the road, 
And sharp the hurrying pikeman’s goad, 
And when we came to Dennan’s Row, 
A child might scatheless stroke his brow.” 


“ The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising, 
There are forty feeding like one,” 
says Wordsworth. Thomson characterises “the plain 


Ox aS 
‘‘ That harmless, honest, guileless animal” ; 


and describes, with painstaking detail, two bulls fighting— 


‘¢ The bellowing war begins : 
Their eyes flash fury ; to the hollowed earth, 
Where the sand flies, they mutter bloody deeds, 
And groaning deep the impetuous battle mix ; 
While the fair heifer, balmy breathing, near, 
Stands, brindling up their rage.” 


Much more poetical are Longfellow’s descriptions in 
“ Evangeline ’— 


‘ Day, with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending 

Brought back the evening star to the sky, and the herds to the 
homesteads ; 

Pawing the ground they came, and resting their necks on each other, 

And with their nostrils distended, inhaling the freshness of evening, 

Foremost, bearing the bell, Evangeline’s beautiful heifer, 

Proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that waved from her 
collar, 

Quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. 
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Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their udders 
Into the milkmaid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular cadences 
Into the sounding pails the foaming streamlets descended.” 


) 


‘Fetching the cattle home,’ seems to have been a 
distinctly unlucky proceeding, judging by the fate of that 
Mary who never came back from the sands of Dee, and 
of the Elizabeth of whom, according to Jean Ingelow, 
her mother-in-law made the remarkable assertion— 


‘¢ A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my son’s wife, Elizabeth ’— 


a statement which, as made by a mother-in-law of a 
daughter-in-law, we may be excused for considering 
practically unique. There do not appear to be any 
interesting cattle in fiction, unless we consent to admit 
the mad bull, who, in the happily extinct class of moral 
story books, which edified our ancestors, always accounted 
for the naughty children who were neither drowned or 
killed while birds-nesting—with the exception of Miss 
Betsy Barker’s alderney in “ Cranford,” who having had 
the misfortune to lose the greater portion of what may 
be described as her “ back hair” by a lamentable fall in 
a lime pit, was, by the advice of Captain Brown, encased 
in grey flannel drawers, and soberly took her walks 
abroad so arrayed, to the delectation of beholders. The 
bull has the distinction of being one of the signs of the 
Zodiac, and was used as an armorial bearing, both by the 
house of Clare and Richard III. ; but how he got mixed 
up with poultry in “a cock and bull story” seems an 
entirely doubtful point. He may, without fear of libel, 
be regarded as a short-tempered quadruped, yet he has 
his good points. Witness his willingness to give all the 
assistance in his power at Cock Robin’s funeral— 
“Who'll toll the bell ? 
I said the bull, 


Because I can pull, 
And I'll toll the bell.” 


This was much more dignified and meritorious 
behaviour than when, to the diversion of the little dog, 
his consort “jumped over the moon”—conduct that 
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can only be regretfully described as that of a frisky 
matron. 

There are few proverbial sayings connected with cattle. 
‘A bull in a china shop” is the most apt description 
possible of matter in the wrong place; and there is 
rather a sad ring about the homely axiom—‘ The cow 
knows not the worth of her tail till she loses it.” ‘“Curst 
cows have short horns” is a rather puzzling assertion, 
for, as a rule, bad-tempered people appear to be gifted 
with an absolutely fatal facility of expression, and par- 
ticularly unlike “ dumb driven cattle,” are able to say 
with amazing fluency, not only all they desire to express, 
but a good deal more. A®sop does not deal largely in 
kine, only mentioning the ox who was the innocent cause 
of the ambitious mother frog’s premature demise, and 
‘‘a wanton silly calf.” <A calf, indeed, has always been 
rather a synonym for silliness—who has not heard of 
“calf-love ?”—and the modern feeling towards him is 
very dirferent to the vague memory of Egyptian ador- 
ation which caused the Israelites to frame and worship 
his golden image. Finally, though we are all fully aware 
of the bull’s edible excellence, it is left for Topsell to 
teach us how valuable he is medicinally—‘The fat of 
a dormouse, of a hen, and the marrow of a bull melted 
together, and poured warm into the ears, easeth their 
pain very much, and if the liver of a bull be boiled on 
a soft fire, and put into one’s mouth that hath the tooth- 
ache, the pain will go away so soon as ever the teeth 
touch it. The gall of a bull is sharper than an ox’s, and 
it is mingled with honey for a wound plaister, and in all 
outward remedies against poison. It hath also a quality 
to guard the deadness or corruption out of wounds, and 
with the juice of leeks and the milk of women, it is 
applied against the swine-pox ; but the gall alone rubbed 
upon the biting of an ape, cureth that malady.” 


BARBARA CLAY FINCH. 











A Baneful Influence. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Mr. L’Estrange has called, my lady.” 

‘“ Ask him to come up here, Johnson ; I am not at home 
to any one else.” 

A few moments later a young man was ushered into 
the room. He was tall and slight, about thirty, and his 
hair and eyes were dark. His face was clean shaven, 
save for a small moustache, his complexion of a clear 
olive tint, and the features well cut. Although not a 
particularly pleasing countenance, it was one that might 
attract attention even in a crowd, while his manner was 
that of a man accustomed to good society. 

Lady Vane, who rose to meet him, was an unusually 
handsome woman of a true southern type, with masses 
of nearly black hair, and splendid eyes of a dark brown, 
which were somewhat marred by their restless and ex- 
citable expression. The mouth was perhaps a trifle too 
full, but the head was well set on the pillar-like throat. 
She might be thirty to thirty-five years of age. 

‘“‘T am glad that you have come, Horace,” she observed ; 
“It is so difficult to catch you. However, I hardly ex- 
pected so prompt an answer to my note.” 

‘“‘Ma belle cousine,” replied the young man, raising 
the hand she extended to his lips, “if I have not been 
to see you lately it has been the fault of circumstances 
over which I have no control. I am that busiest of all 
people, an idle man; and now, having obeyed your 
summons, what can I do for you? Nothing new, I pre- 
sume, has happened, or has the adorable Audrey taken 
the bit between her teeth and announced her intention 
of marrying St. Vincent directly he returns from 


Egypt?” 
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‘You puzzle me, Horace ; I thought you were in love 
with Audrey yourself, and hated the idea of her marry- 
ing Arthur St. Vincent as much asIdo. At least, you have 
always given me that impression !” 

‘“‘T am not aware of having ever said anything to the 
contrary, Leila. When you suggested that a marriage 
between your step-daughter and myself would be a very 
desirable arrangement, I confess I did not feel very 
enthusiastic. Audrey, though charming in her way, 
was little more than a raw school-girl. Things have 
changed since then, and she is no longer a child. Her 
beauty is undeniable, she is engaged to Arthur St. 
Vincent, and she is desperately in love with him.” 

‘Or fancies she is,’”’ broke in Lady Vane. 

“ Seeing that this is the case,” continued L’Estrange, 
‘what can I do to break off the marriage? Show me 
the way to win Audrey ; you may be sure I shall not be 
slow in following it.” 

“Surely, Horace, with your talents, position, and 
resources, the way should not be difficult to find.” 

L’Estrange leant back in his chair; his eyes were half- 
closed, and a half cynical, half amused smile played 
round his lips. 

‘Let us consider them. My talents certainly enable 
me to write fairly good articles in various magazines, and 
to sing in a way that I believe some people admire. 
What do you allude to as my resources? I should like 
a little more information on that point.” 

Lady Vane hesitated, and L’Estrange watched her, 
evincing no intention of helping her to explain. After 
a few seconds she replied, 

“Surely, with your power of mesmerising, or hypno- 
tising, or whatever you call it, you can influence those 
you wish?” 

‘““On whom do you propose that I should exert them ? 
St. Vincent ?”’ 

“ Arthur St. Vincent is, of course, out of the question ; 
it ison Audrey that you ought to try your influence.” 

L’Estrange looked at his cousin, who seemed to 
shrink from his gaze. 
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“Leila,” he observed, “I am a bad man in many 
ways ; the knowledge has not hitherto troubled me much, 
but I am not conscious of having done anything which 
would oblige me to own myself a blackguard.” 


“Why do you use such strong words?” replied Lady 
Vane, uneasily. I only suggested that, being so much in 
love with Audrey as you profess to be, you might per- 
haps try to gain power over her in the only way, as far 
as Ican see, which is open to you. I have always been 
a good friend to you, have had your interest at heart, 
and helped you in many ways. I stood your friend, as 
you know, with my husband. I humiliated myself, more 
than once, to obtain money, without which you would 
have been, socially, a ruined man. As you say, I was 
anxious for a marriage between you and Audrey, because 
her £5,000 a year would have been everything to you.” 

“That is true. At the time, I believe, you were 
actuated by a desire to help me; but now, the position 
is changed—Audrey is a woman. She has never at any 
time had much liking for me, and, as you know, is 
devoted to St. Vincent. Your cousinly interest in me is 
touching,” he added sarcastically, “‘ but surely you must 
have some other motive ?” 


A deep flush mounted to Lady Vane’s brow, and her 
voice was constrained as she replied: “ You know my 
feelings on this subject ; I have no wish to conceal them 
from you.” 

“It would be useless ; they are no secret from me, 
who know you better than anyone! You are hopelessly 
infatuated, recklessly in love, with Arthur St. Vincent. 
You are willing, without an iota of remorse, to destroy 
both his happiness and Audrey’s. True, she is only 
your step-daughter !”’ 

“You can't expect me to feel for her as if she were my 
own child!” broke in Lady Vane, angrily. 

“No, I should not expect it—of you,” he replied 
calmly, “It is a blessing that you had no daughter of 
your own. She would, no doubt, have inherited your 
virtues, probably your beauty and her father’s temper. 
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Heavens! what a little devil she would have been!” 
The idea seemed to amuse him, and he laughed aloud. 
“T do not deny that I love Arthur St. Vincent, with a 
love your cold, selfish nature is incapable of ! Audrey 
could never understand such passion ; she never feels, 
or ever could feel, as I do for him. There is nothing 
that I would not do to win his love.” 

“Even to committing a sin?” 

‘Who talks of sin? You have wonderfully moral 
sentiments, but it is a comedy you need not play for 
my benefit.’’ 

“Leila, I always knew you to be a woman with a 
passionate, uncontrolled nature ; your conduct to your 
husband taught me that.” 

“Spare your comments on my nature; what con- 
nection have they with our present discussion ?”’ 

‘“ &xcuse me, I think they have! To-day you have 
surprised me. That you love St. Vincent does not 
astonish me, but you are more unscrupulous than I 
thought; you have the makings of a second Lucrezia 
Borgia! Inasense I admire you; your audacity com- 
mands my respect.” 

Nothing could be more cutting than his tone, nor 
insolent than his manner. He wondered that this 
woman, with her splendid physique and _ brilliant 
beauty, had never in the slightest degree appealed to his 
senses. He acknowledged that she was, of her own 
type, matchless ; still, at that moment, he had a feeling 
almost of repulsion towards her. She was a creature to 
admire, as one would some sleek, beautiful tiger. 

In spite of his cold, cynical nature, a feeling stole over 
him as he thought of the girl whose happiness was in 
the hands of such a woman—the girl who for the first 
time had inspired him with a pure and holy love, whose 
image haunted him waking or sleeping. Repulsive as 
Lady Vane’s suggestion had been at first, he felt a wild 
desire to take this girl for himself. 

“T think we understand each other, Horace; it is 
useless to insult me! You cannot do without me, nor 
I without you, so it will be as well for you to moderate 
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your language. Let me remind you that in two months 
Audrey will be of age, and free to fix the date of her 
marriage. If you agree to do what I suggest there is no 
time to be lost.” 

“T absolutely refuse to be hurried,’’ he answered, 
shortly ; “besides you seem wholly to forget that the 
difficulties are very considerable. On what possible 
ground could I propose to hypnotise Audrey ?” 

“T have thought of that,’ answered Lady Vane 
triumphantly; ‘she has been over-working herself 
lately, and in consequence suffers from sleeplessness. 
When she cannot sleep she reads for hours, which 
excites her still more. I would try to persuade her to 
let you hypnotise her, saying it would enable her to 
sleep. It would be necessary, however, to keep her in 
ignorance of the power you would gain over her.” 

“Of course that would be absolutely imperative. I 
will think of it.” 

With these words he left Lady Vane to her reflections. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tr is a sin to shut oneself up in hot, crowded rooms 
on such a night as this, Audrey; come and sit by the 
open window, the smell of flowers is overpowering. 
Why do you let Leila drag you out to-night?” asked 
Horace L’Estrange. 

He had been dining with his cousin and step-daughter, 
and had promised to accompany them to a ball later on. 

“She wishes me to go,” answered Audrey Vane, 
wearily. 

“You have a will of your own, I presume ?”’ 

“Yes ; but one cannot spend one’s life in perpetual 
bickerings, or disputing over trifles.” 

“There need be no question of dispute in a case like 
this ; anyone can see that you are worn out.” 
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His eyes rested ‘on the girl’s face and figure. There 
was something infinitely touching in the drooping head, 
with its coils of glossy, brown hair, the pure, broad, and 
rather low forehead, the small, shell-like ear, the delicate 
outline of the cheek resting on her hand. Beside the 
sensuous beauty of his cousin, the purity and higher type 
of Audrey’s charms struck him forcibly. As he gazed 
at her, every feeling of honour towards the young girl 
and her lover died within’ him. 

‘Leila tells me,’ he observed after a short silence, 
‘that you are working much too hard ; is it wise ?” 

‘Reading is my greatest pleasure ; the worst of it is 
that the more one reads the more one realizes one’s 
ignorance.’ 

“Certainly that is true; still there is a ‘juste milieu’ in 
all things, and instead of your love of self-improvement 
increasing, it will cease to become a pleasure from 
weariness of body.” 

‘“T assure you there is nothing the matter with my bodily 
health,” she answered laughing ; “I believe there is a 
great deal of perseverance in my composition.” 

“And, if you will not be offended, a fair share of 
obstinacy, my dear Audrey.” 

“How do you explain the difference between the two, 
Horace? Ihave always felt that they were first cousins 
to each other.” 

“T think I should define the difference between per- 
severance and obstinacy thus : one is a strong will, and 
the other is a strong won't.” 

“T like that,” she said, smiling. 

“Why don’t you take up a new form of amusement ? 
Try your hand at writing a short tale; you need not 
begin with anything very ambitious.” 

“Leila blames me already for reading at night ; if I 
tried to write a story I should be sure to think of it at 
night, which would equally prevent my sleeping.” 

“Do you really sleep so badly, Audrey ?” he asked, in 
a tone of interest ; “I can pity you, for I know by ex- 
perience how hard it is to bear. Pray don’t be tempted 
to become a slave to opiates ; you are too young for that.” 


35 
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“T have not tried them yet, but I won’t promise that 
I never will.” 

“How black everything looks at night! The least 
trouble or worry assumes gigantic proportions ; every 
thought one would banish haunts one.” 

“T am thankful to say I have nothing to trouble me, 
except my anxiety about Arthur,” she answered. 

Horace L’Estrange felt a sharp pain contracting his 
heart ; but his resolution, nevertheless, was unshaken, 
though the deed he had resolved on looked so dark as 
he heard her words. 

“What did you take yourself when you could not 
sleep ?” asked Audrey. 


For a moment he was taken aback, but his fertile 
brain soon furnished him with the words he required. 

“Well, you know, Audrey, that I have for a long time 
been interested in hypnotism, and am a firm believer in 
its immense value in cases where it is properly prac- 
tised. It ought to be looked upon entirely from a 
scientific point of view, as a means of alleviating suffer- 
ing. Practised by those who have studied it carefully, 
the results have been marvellous. I had fallen, partly 
from overwork and worry, into a state of insomnia, and 
terribly trying I found it. One day I consulted a friend 
of mine, who suggested hypnotising me. Strange to 
relate, I, who had so often practised it on others at their 
own request, had never thought of employing it for my- 
self. My friend began by sending me to sleep. When 
I awoke I knew nothing but the blessed fact that I had 
slept peacefully. He repeated this several times, and 
gradually I regained my usual habit of sleeping soundly.” 

At fhis moment Lady Vane entered the room. 

“Tt is getting late,” she observed ; “had you not 
better go and dress, Audrey ?”’ 

‘“T am so tired that I really cannot go to-night, Leila. 
As Horace is going you will not be alone.” 

‘She is quite right, Leila; her proper place is in bed. 
I have been sympathising with her ; I wish I could help 
her.” 
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Lady Vane turned away; her heart throbbed. Had 
he resolved to act on her suggestion ? 


‘“T do, indeed, wish we could persuade Audrey to let 
you hypnotise her. I feel sure that if she could sleep 
only for a short time she would soon overcome this 
habit which, I am afraid, is becoming chronic.” 


“Hardly that,” replied her cousin, impatiently. 
“Don’t exaggerate ; Audrey looks tired, and not very 
well.” 

He feared that Lady Vane might, by undue haste, 
press forward too rapidly to the end they had in view. 
If any influence was to be brought to bear on Audrey, it 
must be acquired slowly. There were many obstacles 
inthe way. Above all Audrey must be kept in ignorance 
of the power obtained by the operator over the subject. 
The stake he was playing for was a high one ; his desire 
to win her love was so intense that he dreaded any 
interference. He felt it advisable to change the conversa- 
tion, and suggested that, if Lady Vane intended going to 
the ball herself, the sooner they went the better. After 
she left the room he observed to Audrey, 


“T would not worry myself; don’t wonder whether 
you are going to sleep or not—think of something amus- 
ing!” Audrey Vane still continued to lie awake ; many 
nights she did not sleep at all. She was naturally a 
strong, healthy girl, but the sleepless nights and restless 
days began to tell on her severely. 


Lady Vane had been extraordinarily patient with her 
latterly, and the girl often wondered at the change in 
her step-mother, who was always ready to talk over her 
anxieties, and sympathise with them. 

Audrey had become quite accustomed to discuss the 
virtues of hypnotism. Lady Vane acted on the principle 
that dropping of water wears away a stone, and hoped to 
wear away Audrey’s prejudices. 

Horace L’Estrange had of late become a more frequent 
visitor at the house in Park Lane; he encouraged her 
to talk of her anxieties about St. Vincent, and she began, 
almost insensibly, to feel she had misjudged him, and 
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that, under a cold and cynical appearance, there was a 
deeper feeling. 

His passion for Audrey increased daily, and his life 
became a burden. He could not shake off the feeling 
of shame that oppressed him at the thought of the 
villainous, cowardly part he was about to play on an 
innocent and unsuspecting girl. At times he hardly 
knew which to loathe most, himself or his cousin, who 
had first suggested so criminal a deed to him, and yet no 
thought of abandoning his resolution to separate Audrey 
from her lover entered into his selfish, hardened heart. 

Lady Vane subjected him to uncontrolled bursts of 
temper, which were all the more violent because of the 
restraint she placed on herself in Audrey’s presence. 

He told her more than once, in a brutal way, to leave 
him alone, and that it was not for her sake he had con- 
sented to soil his soul. He would taunt her by declaring 
that he disbelieved in her power to win love which she, 
equally with himself, was sinning to obtain. 

At such moments Lady Vane’s face was not pleasant 
to behold, distorted by the passions raging within her. 

“Beware, Horace,” she said, after an unusually stormy 
interview, “I may ruin you.” 

“You can do your worst after she is once mine,” he 
replied. He was standing with his back to her, or the 
evil light in her eyes would have warned him that he 
had a desperate woman to deal with, whose vengeance 
would be cruel as that of the Lamia herself. 

One afternoon, calling late in Park Lane, L’Estrange 
found Audrey sitting alone in the boudoir, Lady Vane 
being still out driving. He told her all the news he had 
been able to pick up as to affairs in Egypt, asked for 
tidings of St. Vincent, and seemed distressed that she 
was still without news of him. Audrey's heart was a 
grateful one; she felt touched at his kindness, but her 
bodily strength was at a low ebb, and she felt too weary 
and depressed to join in the conversation with much 
interest. 

“Shall I leave you now?” he asked, after a pause. 
“Perhaps, if you were to lie down on the sofa you 
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might get a little sleep; you look as if you wanted it 
badly.” 

. No ! there is no use trying ; I can never sleep in the 
daytime. Iam afraid you will think me very childish 
and impatient. I daresay that many people suffer quite 
as much, or more, than I do; but I can’t tell you how 
miserable I am sometimes. I often think, Horace, that 
unhappiness has a bad effect on one—I am becoming 
so irritable and cross. It must be a weak nature that is 
only pleasant in prosperity.” 


‘‘Tt was Seneca, if I remember rightly,” he replied, 
‘who said ‘the good things which belong to prosperity 
are to be wished, but the good things which belong to 
adversity are to be admired.’” 

“That is quite too far above my head. I only know 
that I am very discontented with myself ; I am getting 
into a state of despair at this inability to sleep. There 
are times when I feel tempted to try this famous 
hypnotism that you and Leila are always talking about ; 
the only thing that stops me is that Arthur might not 
approve of my doing so. And I dislike trying a thing the 
effect of which I know nothing.” 


“JT do not think, Audrey, that any man who loved 
you would be so heartless as to object to your trying a 
remedy so simple and harmless. If you were going to 
marry me, instead of St. Vincent, I should not object.” 


‘Explain to me, please,” she asked, after a pause, 
“what it is like,—what you do when you hypnotise a 
person.” 

“There is not much to explain,” he replied lightly. 
“The operator fixes his eyes on his subject, who must 
surrender his, or her, will completely. Of course, in a 
case like yours itis the simplest thing in the world, for 
all he would have to do is to will that you should sleep, 
which is exactly what you yourself wish.” 


“It is a comfort to know,” said Audrey, ‘that it is 
essential that the will of the subject should be in harmony 


with that of the operator; otherwise he could do 
nothing.” 
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He was spared an answer by her continuing almost 
immediately : 

‘Why are people so prejudiced against it?” . 

“ Because many condemn it without giving them- 
selves a chance of understanding the subject,” he 
replied, smiling. ‘ Has Sir James Anderson never given 
you any opiates ?” 

“Yes, several times, but their effect soon wears off, 
and he saysI must not continue taking them.” 

Shortly after this Lady Vane entered. 


‘“‘ Audrey has been thinking of letting me try what I 
can do for her,” he remarked. 


A gleam of joy lighted up his cousin’s dark, hand- 
some face, but it died away as she encountered the 
stern, reproving look bestowed on her by Horace 
L’Estrange, and turning to her stepdaughter she said, 
“T am glad, Audrey, that you are willing to be sensible, 
and try what Horace can do for you, it is really so very 
simple, you will wonder why you have never tried it 
before. I will be with you in a few minutes.” 

So saying, she left the room hurriedly, her heart beat- 
ing wildly as she thought of the approaching realization 
of her desires. 

“And now,” said Horace, “ please, Audrey, sit in this 
chair. Take some cushions, so that you may rest com- 
fortably.” 

“T can’t help feeling a little nervous,” she replied ; 
“are you sure I shall feel no unpleasant effect after- 
wards ?” 

“Quite sure,” he replied firmly ; “you will feel, and 
know nothing but that you have been fast asleep, and 
will, I hope, wake up refreshed. Remember to keep 
your attention from wandering, look fixedly where I 
tell you, and do not be disappointed if I do not succeed 
at first. 1 shall have to repeat the process several times 
before I can make my will, that you should sleep, 
influence you fully.” 

Audrey sat down, and Lady Vane helped to arrange 
the pillows. 
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‘Now, Audrey, fix your eyes on mine, and will to do 
the same thing that I am willing you should do, which 
is to go to sleep.” A thrill, so intense as to be almost 
pain, shot through him as he gazed into the lovely, yet 
weary eyes. He took her hand, laying his fingers lightly 
on her pulse, observing that, though rather slow, it was 
quite regular. He then leant over her, laid his hand on 
her head, and passed it slowly over her forehead ; this 
he continued for eight to ten minutes, and then bending 
over her said, “‘ You are beginning to feel sleepy ; you 
can't fix your thoughts ; you are very tired, and long 
for sleep, your eyes are closing,—they are closed,—sleep 
—give me your hand.” 

She raised the hand nearest to him, he replaced it, 
saying, ‘‘ You can’t raise your arm.” 

She seemed anxious to do so, her shoulder moved 
slightly, but she evidently did not possess the power to 
move her hand. He watched her for some minutes ; 
his face was almost rigid. He again laid his fingers on 
her pulse, with which he appeared satisfied, and listened 
to her breathing. Her appearance was that of a girl 
sleeping peacefully. Horace L’Estrange had often 
operated on different subjects with considerable success, 
but never had he felt the same nervousness, and anxiety ; 
he pressed his handkerchief against his brow, on which 
the drops of moisture stood ; he seemed exhausted, so 
intensely had he tried to exert his will. After forty-five 
minutes had elapsed, he bent over her again, and said, 
‘Wake up!” 

Her eyes opened slowly, and as they fell on him, she ° 
asked, in a perfectly natural voice, ‘“‘ Have I really been 
asleep ?”’ 

“You most certainly have,’ 
assured her. 

“Well, was it very dreadful?” he asked. ‘ Did you 
feel any pain or discomfort ; did you dream of anything ?” 

‘No, at least if I did I have forgotten it. And is that 
all? It really seems so little to make one sleep like that.” 

‘“T really believe that you are quite disappointed,” 
said Lady Vane laughing, “ that there is nothing more 
startling and mysterious.” 


) 


both her companions 
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‘No, I like that much better, because I understand it. 
I see now that you have made me sleep, Horace, because 
you and I have both exerted our wills to the same 
object. Had I not willed the same thing as you did, 
your will alone would have been powerless.” 


“Of course,”’ he answered, and as he said the words, 
he loathed himself. 


After the evening when Audrey was first. hypnotised 
—the experiment was repeated frequently—Horace 
L’Estrange knew that his power over her was increasing 
daily. He had desired on every occasion that he had 
lately operated on her that she should tell Arthur St. 
Vincent that she could not marry him. ' By force of will, 
he caused her to sleep generally through the night ; but 
allowed the attacks of sleeplessness to return at intervals, 
so that she might not feel herself independent of his 
assistance. 

Audrey was not happy. She would sit for hours in a 
chair, a perplexed expression in her eyes, a pain, she 
strove vainly to account for, in her heart. She thought 
much as to its cause, but no light came to her ; she felt, 
how or why she knew not, that a barrier had arisen 
between her and Arthur St. Vincent. A conviction 
stole over her that she would never become St. Vincent's 
wife, and a face she could not see arose constantly 
between them when her thoughts were fixed on her 
lover. 


Hours were spent by the unhappy girl in striving to 


‘understand the workings of her own heart; surely she 


was not going mad? What was this horrible shadow 
hanging over her? Was it alladream? Had she never 
loved and promised to marry St. Vincent ? What had he 
done that she should be faithless to him ? And that face 
that ever haunted her, did it merely exist in her own 
imagination ? 

One day she sat beside the window in her own room, 
desiring to be alone, dreading to betray her misery to 
those around her, her arms resting on a table before her ; 
she was as usual fighting against this new horror which 
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pursued her day and night; suddenly the face which 
had hitherto eluded her appeared distinctly before her. 

It was the face of Horace L’Estrange. 

A low cry of horror burst from her lips. The idea 
was monstrous, almost revolting. What possible con- 
nection could he have in relation to her? A feeling of 
being enfolded in a net-work so strong that she was 
powerless to break through its meshes beset her. 

“Oh, Arthur!” she moaned, laying her head on her 
arms, her whole frame shaken with sobs, ‘“ why is this ? 
Are you dead? Is that why your face is hidden from — 
me? Is that why you wish me to see another face 
where yours has always been? No, never! Arthur !” 

The words escaped her unconsciously. He must be 
dead, she repeated to herself, otherwise he would have 
made her feel that these torturing doubts and fears were 
only phantoms created by her own brain, the reaction of 
all she had suffered during the last few months. 

She felt herself powerless, bound hand and _ foot, 
unable to burst the bars of her cage in which she was 
confined. Turning, as if pursued by evil spirits, she 
fled from the room, anywhere, rather than be alone. 

One evening, after having sent her to sleep, Horace 
L’Estrange desired her to write to St. Vincent, and tell 
him that she could not marry him. He saw the poor 
girl was utterly wretched, that her health was suffering ; 
he knew that he was acting the part of a fiend in 
murdering her happiness, and yet steadily pursued his 
hideous course. 

Lady Vane had agreed that Audrey should be made 
to write and break off her marriage with St. Vincent ; 
and she counted on his inability to return at such a 
critical moment to England to exert his personal influence 
over Audrey, which was the only thing she dreaded. 

The marriage with Horace must be hurried on, and 
then would come her chance—the chance for which she 
had cast aside honour and womanliness. 

The day after Horace had commanded her to write to 
her lover, the unhappy girl wandered aimlessly from 
room toroom. She felt there was something to do, and, 
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pressing her hand to her forehead, strove to remember 
what it was. She took up a book lying on her writing 
table ; underneath it was the blotting-book, and, as her 
eyes fell upon the latter, she knew suddenly that she had 
to writeto Arthur. She was hardly conscious why she 
must do this, or what she wished to say, but, almost 
before she was aware of her intention, she found herself 
telling him of her inability to keep her promise to him. 


CHAPTER III. 


The scene was at Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, on the 
verandah of which people were sitting in groups, or 
in téte-a-tétes, laughing, talking, flirting, smoking, and 
partaking of a variety of refreshments, from ices, tea, 
coffee, and cooling beverages, to brandies and sodas. 

Somewhat removed from this noisy society, on a long 
cane chair, lay a man whose very attitude expressed 
the feebleness, and languor of an invalid. One glance 
at the pallid face, which even the bronzed complexion 
could not disguise, told the tale of hardships, and 
fatigue, and sickness. Depression was written on every 
feature, and there was an inexpressible sadness in the 
dark eyes. The hands, which held “Galignani’s Mes- 
senger,’ were thin, and through the sunburnt skin the 
blue veins showed clearly. He was a tall man, though 
his frame was shrunk and emaciated by much suffering, 
and there was something singularly attractive in the 
handsome and thorough-bred face. 

Colonel St. Vincent, for it was he, after distinguish- 
ing himself considerably, and sharing the arduous 
work and the privations of the brigade of guards during 
the campaign in the Soudan, had fallen a victim to 
fever ; the regimental doctor decreed that if his life was 
to be saved, he must be invalided home. 

He had arrived that morning in Cairo, having felt the 
journey, and those days passed in the over-crowded 
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steamer to Suez terribly. He was awaiting at that 
moment with considerable impatience the return of 
his servant with his letters and papers. The noise 
around him became unbearable. and rising slowly to his 
feet he retreated to his rooms. He flung himself on a 
sofa, worn out with fatigue, and before long was sleep- 
ing the sleep of long exhaustion. 

How long he slept he knew not, but on waking, found 
his letters on a table beside him. He glanced eagerly 
at the mass of correspondence, turning the letters over 
with feverish impatience, till his eyes fell on the well- 
known characters he was so eager to see. He eagerly 
opened the letter, but as he read a change passed over 
his face ; it wore the expression of a man stunned by a 
sudden blow. For some moments he sat motionless, 
and then leaning forward, rested his arms against the 
table. 

“Oh! my God! What can she mean?” he 
muttered, hoarsely. His brain seemed to have grown 
dull, and a singing sound was in his ears; a few 
seconds later Colonel St. Vincent had fallen backwards, 
unconscious. 

Receiving no summons from his master, the servant 
got uneasy, and gently opened the door, and advancing 
into the room, saw that his master was unconscious, and 
placing his hand over his master’s heart, was greatly 
relieved to find it was still beating, though feebly. He 
promptly rang the bell, and sent for the nearest doctor. 

When the latter arrived, his first question was—what 
had caused this sudden attack? Roberts, the servant, 
briefly told all that he himself knew. He had found a 
letter in his master’s hand ; whether there was any con- 
nection between his attack and the letter he could not 
say. 

Everything that Dr. Gregory could do for his patient 
he did, but he shook his head on hearing of the severe 
illness from which the Colonel had only begun to re- 
cover. 

‘Well, we will do all we can to pull him through, but 
I can’t disguise from you that I think it is a very serious 
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case. As far as I can see it is acase of brain fever. Has 
he any friends here? if so, communicate with them at 
once.” 

“Captain D’Arcy is now in Cairo ; he isa great friend 
of my master’s,” answered Roberts. 

“D’Arcy ! yes I know him, and her too—a nice bright 
little woman ! Couldn't be better ; send for them at once, 
In half-an-hour I will be here again; we must have a 
couple of nurses, ifwe can getthem. At any rate, one is 
absolutely necessary.” 

Two weeks passed, and Colonel St. Vincent was slowly 
showing signs of improvement. Both Captain D’Arcy 
and his wife were assiduous in their care of, and attention 
to,him. As herecovered consciousness, and his memory 
gradually returned, his distress and grief were great. 
But he never spoke of the cause of his sufferings. It 
was only after several efforts on the part of Mrs. D’Arcy 
that he was induced to speak of the blow that had fallen 
on him. One day, by his desire, she searched among his 
papers, and brought him Audrey’s letter. 

“There is no mistake about that,” he said, handing 
her the letter to read. 

Mrs. D’Arcy well knew his devotion to Audrey Vane, 
for she had been the recipient of his confidences. She 
knew Audrey well, and had a very sincere liking for her. 

Up to the moment that she herself perused the letter 
she had been convinced that there was some mistake, 
probably some words that he had misunderstood, and 
that, owing to his state of fatigue and illness, he had 
exaggerated their importance. But as she read it care- 
fully through, she felt utterly at a loss to account for or 
explain it. That Audrey meant him to understand that 
she could not fulfil her promise to marry him was beyond 
a doubt. But her way of expressing herself struck Mrs. 
D’Arcy as very peculiar. 

She asked herself whether the letter was not written 
by a girl on the verge of some mental disturbance. 
Audrey she thought was the last girl she should have 
expected to act thus ; she was so honest and straight- 
forward. It was amystery which she failed to penetrate. 
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“T do not know what to think,” she said at last, “ but 
I feel sure there is something in all this to which we 
have not the clue ; the question is, how are we to dis- 
cover what it is ?” 

‘What should there be?” he replied bitterly ; ‘‘ Audrey 
is no child. She has found out that her love for me is 
neither as strong nor as constant as she believed, and 
led me to believe.” 

“T can hardly think that ; it is the very last letter I 
should have fancied Audrey likely to have written.” 

“Tt is the one thing I required to crush me entirely,” 
said the Colonel sadly ; ‘‘ what have I to look forward to 
in life? I would have staked my existence on her 
constancy. Up to the present moment nothing could 
be more loving than her letters have been, nothing 
more touching than the way she described her anxiety 
for my safety, even affecting her so much that it caused 
her often to pass sleepless nights. What else can she 
mean but what she says, that she wishes to break off 
our engagement.” 

“Surely,” replied Mrs. D’Arcy, “if she had ceased to 
care for you she would have said so plainly. If she had 
learnt to love another man, she would not have used the 
expression that she was actuated by a feeling which she 
was powerless to explain.” 

“Do not buoy me up with hopes that can never be 
realized,” replied St. Vincent. 

“Have you ever heard,’ she asked hesitatingly, 
“whether there was anything peculiar in the Vane 
family, or in that of Audrey’s mother.” 

She could not summon up her courage to speak more 
plainly. 

St. Vincent, however, understood her. 

“No,” he replied, “I have never heard anything of 
the kind, and had there been, I must have known it. 
Her father was the oldest friend my father had, and 
when he died Sir Harold Vane became my guardian. 
Thank God, we need not fear for her mind.” 

“You have never answered this letter ; when you are 
well enough do you intend to write?” 
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“T don’t know,” he replied sadly ; ‘“‘ what can I say to 
her? She must know only too well that she is breaking 
my heart.” 

“My wish is, Colonel, that you should not write. Let 
me write instead of you. I will tell her what the result 
of her letter has been. As soon as you are fit to travel, 
you will return to England. In the meantime I must 
go to England,” said Mrs. D’Arcy, “and I propose, as 
soon as I arrive, to see her and find out what has 
induced her to act in this way. My opinion is, Audrey 
had better not be told you are returning. I wish to take 
her by surprise. It will be easier to manage, if she is 
still in London.” 

“How good you are!” murmured the sick man; “I 
can never tell you how much I feel your kindness.” 

Rose D’Arcy was as good as her word. By the time 
St. Vincent was able to move, all arrangements were 
completed for the homeward voyage. Captain D’Arcy 
was quartered in Cairo, and a warm friendship had 
existed between him and St. Vincent since their early 
days. No kinder, truer-hearted woman existed than 
Mrs. D’Arcy, and she was eminently fitted to help St. 
Vincent in his time of trouble. 

Three weeks from the time that Audrey’s letter had 
reached her lover found Mrs. D’Arcy, her two boys, and 
the nurse on board the steamer bound for Southampton, 
accompanied by St. Vincent, and the faithful Roberts. 
Nothing could exceed the care and thoughtfulness dis- 
played by Mrs. D’Arcy towards the invalid, and to her 
great satisfaction, after a few days at sea, he seemed to 
gain strength rapidly, and his features were beginning 
to lose the sickly pallor they had so long worn. 

One fellow passenger they both liked much. He was 
a young army surgeon, returning home from India on 
leave, by name Algernon Fleming. It had become a 
matter of course that Mrs. D’Arcy, at their various 
repasts, should sit between him and St. Vincent, and he 
gerferally joined them in the evenings. They found 
him a pleasant companion, being well read, and, having 
travelled a good deal, he had an inexhaustible fund of 
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amusing anecdotes, which he related with infinite 
humour. 

One evening, Rose, finding herself alone with Mr. 
Fleming, asked him whether he thought there was any 
cause for anxiety as to the Colonel’s condition. He 
reassured her, telling her that he had known several 
cases of a similar nature in which change of climate had 
worked wonders, and more favourable conditions of life 
a thorough cure. 

“The one thing I don’t like,” he continued, “ is his 
constant depression ; for, though he is still more or 
less of an invalid, he ought not to be so thoroughly 
down. I sympathised with him most heartily thismorn- 
ing for having to leave Egypt at such a moment, but 
the Colonel tells me that is only part of his troubles. 
The hardest blow that can be dealt to a man _ had fallen 
on him lately. I did not like to press his confidence, 
nor do I wish to appear impertinent in talking to you on 
the subject. My excuse must be that I feel a very sin- 
cere interest in him, and would gladly do anything I 
could to help him.” 

“He is a very dear friend of ours,” replied Rose 
D'Arcy, “and I can quite understand your interest in 
him, for it is impossible to know him, and not like him 
I do not think he would object to my telling you. He 
has been engaged for over three years to a very charm- 
ing girl, who has always appeared to be devoted to him. 
Up to the last month she wrote to him in the same 
strain of affection, but on the day he arrived in Cairo 
he received a letter from her, telling him that she had 
changed her mind, and that she was unable to assign any 
reason for so doing. He had only partially recovered 
from the second attack of fever; therefore, you- can 
imagine what the blow was to him. He fainted away, 
and was unconscious for several days. We were in sus- 
pense as to whether he would live or die of brain fever. 
As soon as he could be moved Dr. Gregory sent him 
off.” 


‘What a heartless girl!” cried Algernon Fleming, 
indignantly. 
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“But Audrey Vane is not heartless,” she answered, 
warmly. ‘Oh, Mr. Fleming, what have I done?” and 
she coloured deeply with vexation. “I ought never to 
have told you her name. I must trust to your discre- 
tion that it shall go no further.” 

“T need hardly assure you, Mrs. D’Arcy, that every 
word you say is sacred tome. Remember that in my 
profession we hear and see many things not intended 
for the world in general.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, quietly. ‘ But having told 
you her name I may as well tell you more about it. 
Miss Vane is an only child, and a beautiful girl, clever, 
and as I always thought, thoroughly good and sincere. 
Her step-mother, for her father married a second time, 
is a very disagreeable woman, and has never cared for 
Audrey. She is very jealous of her, principally, I 
believe, because the girl has £5,000 a year, being her 
father’s only child. Lady Vane has a very good jointure, 
so she has nothing to complain of.” 

“Ts Lady Vane a tall, dark, and handsome woman ?” 
asked Algernon Fleming, in a voice of interest. 

“Yes,” replied his companion, ‘‘ have you met her”? 

“About six years ago, I was in a house in Yorkshire, 
and Lady Vane was one of the party; she is certainly 
not a good woman, and I pity the girl left in her charge ; 
her conduct at the time I met her was, to my mind, dis- 
graceful. Perhaps I felt it all the more strongly as the 
man she had selected to ruin, body and soul, was a 
young fellow I had nursed in India through a severe 
illness, and we had become great friends ; it was at his 
father’s house, where I was staying at the time, that I 
made Lady Vane’s acquaintance. She got hold of this 
poor young fellow, she made him fall desperately in love 
with her ; he was quite mad, nothing I could say had 
the smallest effect upon him. His mother tried her 
utmost to influence him, but nothing availed. Where 
she went he followed her like a dog. After a few months 
she wearied of him ; poor boy, when he saw her bestow- 
ing the same glances, the same fascinations, on another, 
that he believed were reserved for him alone, he quite 
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lost his head, wrote her a despairing letter, and then shot 
himself. How she contrived to keep all knowledge of 
the story from reaching her husband’s ears I can’t 
imagine. I have heard that he mixed very little in 
society during the last few years of his life, which may 
perhaps account for his having heard nothing of it.” 

‘What a ghastly story,” cried Rose D’Arcy ; “I have 
often heard Colonel St. Vincent say he considered her a 
very unprincipled woman. He was much astonished 
and far from pleased at Sir Harold permitting Audrey to 
remain with her till she came of age.” 

“Tf Miss Vane is living with her step-mother perhaps 
this rupture between her and the Colonel may be traced 
to Lady Vane’s influence.” 

~“T can hardly believe that,” replied Mrs. D’Arcy. “I 
don’t fancy Audrey would consult Lady Vane on such a 
subject ; they were never close friends.” 

“Then how do you account for Miss Vane having 
changed her mind so suddenly ?” 

“T can’t account for it, Mr. Fleming, nor for her 
writing that she could assign no reason for breaking off 
her marriage ; had I not read the letter, I could not have 
believed it.” 

‘Of course, Mrs. D’Arcy, I can give no opinion worth 
having, but it strikes me that this is suspiciously like 
hysteria.” 

They discussed the question until a late hour, without 
having in any way satisfied themselves asto the probable 
explanation of Audrey’s conduct. On their arrival at 
Southampton, both Mrs. D’Arcy and St. Vincent parted 
from their new friend with unfeigned regret ; promises 
were exchanged on both sides that the friendship should 
not be allowed to drop. Algernon Fleming called 
Rose aside, and gave her an address which he told her 
would always find him, and said that if at any time 
he could be of the slightest service to her or to Colonel 
St. Vincent, she would be doing a real kindness in asking 
his help. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER Audrey had written to St. Vincent, her mind 
continued to be in a state of considerable confusion. 
Why she had broken off her marriage with him she 
could not understand ; nor what was the feeling, which 
she was utterly unable to define or to comprehend, and 
her condition was truly pitiable. 

One thought filled her with terror. She felt herself 
drifting against her will into a promise to marry Horace 
L’Estrange. He had already spoken to her about it, 
but she had been so much overcome that hehad said no 
more at the time. She dreaded seeing or being left 
alone with him. One day Lady Vane had asked her 
if she had any idea when her marriage with St. Vincent 
was likely to take place. She had replied that she 
doubted whether she should ever marry him. 

Audrey refused to go out into any society. She 
pleaded with good cause that she was physically unfit 
for it. Her figure had grown thin, almost to emaciation, 
her colour had gone, and her eyes seemed dull and 
devoid of all vivacity. Truly the change was startling. 
Even the selfish heart of the man who had resolved to 
ruin her young life was touched when he looked at his 
handiwork. 

He was sitting beside her one sultry evening, and 
Lady Vane, having made some excuse, left them 
alone. 

Almost before she was aware of it, Audrey, now so 
completely in his power, fell asleep. It was the first 
time that he had been alone with her on such an occa- 
sion. 

He sat and contemplated her. In spite of her 
changed appearance she was still beautiful. Nothing 
could alter the almost perfect features A wave of 
passionate longing swept over him; pity and every 
sentiment of honour died within him. She must be his. 
No sacrifice was too great. What her life would be 
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after she was his, bound to him for life, he cared not to 
consider. To win her he felt he would give his life 
itself. 

He knelt at her feet, and covered her hands with 
passionate kisses. After a few minutes he placed his 
hand gently over her eyes, and in a voice, whose inten- 
sity rendered it tremulous, said— 

‘Audrey, you must tell me to-night, when you are 
awake, that you will marry me in two months’ time.” 

He was strangely upset, and a pain in his left side 
that had troubled him of late, seized him. He pressed 
his hand to his side, and gasped for breath. As soon 
as he had recovered somewhat, he desired her to awake. 
Her eyes opened and fell on him. 

“T have been asleep,” she said. “I begin to think 
that the fact of your presence acts like a narcotic ; but 
what is the matter, Horace? You are quite pale; are 
you ill?” 

“Don't be frightened,” he replied, trying to smile. 
“It is only a sharp pain which has troubled me a good 
deal lately. If it does not get better I shall see a doctor. 
I shall be all right again in a few minutes.” 

“Do let me ring for some brandy or wine.” 

After he had swallowed the stimulant, the colour 
returned to his face. 

“T am so sorry I frightened you,” he said, “I have 
not been feeling well, lately ; worried and unhappy. I 
wonder if you can guess why, or care to know, 
Audrey ?”’ 

If it were possible, she had turned a shade paler, and 
only answered, ‘“ Why ?” 

“Because I have to fight a hard battle with myself. 
I have to crush down my love for you—a love so mad, 
so wild, that unless you will give me the right to love 
you, I believe it will kill me! Audrey, I cannot live 
without you. Willyou be mine?” he asked in a hoarse 
voice. 

An expression of utter bewilderment spread over the 
face of his unhappy victim. She twisted her hands 
convulsively, and seemed vainly trying to recall some- 
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thing to her mind, and with an expression of terror in 
her eyes, she said slowly : 

“Horace, I will marry you in two months’ time.” 

He sank on his knees once more beside her, and seiz- 
ing her hand, raised it to his lips. 

With a wild cry she started backwards. 

“Oh, no! not that, not that,” she sobbed. 

At that moment Horace L’Estrange felt that his victory 
was a sorry one. A feeling of faintness came over him 
again, and-he lay back exhausted. 

Fortunately, at the moment Lady Vane entered the 
room ; she went to her cousin, shocked at his appearance, 
and seeing the brandy near, poured some into a glass, 
which she made him swallow. 

“You will only be upset, Audrey,” she observed ; “you 
had better go to your own room.” 

The girl rose from her chair mechanically; her face 
was set, almost rigid, and with a stony expression in the 
eyes painful to behold. 

Seeing her cousin had somewhat revived, Lady Vane 
hastily wrote a few lines to the doctor, begging him to 
call as soon as possible. After afew moments L’Estrange 
recovered sufficiently to say, “She has promised to 
marry me in two months.” 

A. flood of joy so overpowering rushed over his hearer 
that no word would come to her lips. 

Shortly afterwards Doctor Marston was announced, 
and Lady Vane returned to the boudoir, begging the 
doctor to come and see her before leaving the house. 

The interview between L’Estrange and the doctor was 
a lengthy one, and it was fully half an hour before Lady 
Vane heard his footstep approaching. 

“Mr. L’Estrange is my cousin,” she said; ‘‘ Almost 
like a brother to me. Iam very anxious about him.” 

“You have cause to be,” was the answer, gravely 
given. “Do you wish me to speak quite openly 
to you as to Mr. L’Estrange’s condition ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. 

“Mr. L’Estrange, I am sorry to tell you, has heart 
disease of long standing, and I consider his life precarious. 
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He wished me to tell him plainly the nature of these 
attacks. If he adheres strictly to the rules I have laid 
down for him he may,” and Dr. Marston laid an emphasis 
on the last word, “live for years to come ; but it is 
imperative that he should avoid all excitement, lead a 
quiet, regular life, and abstain from everything likely to 
fatigue him.” 

Selfish as she was, Lady Vane was shocked. She 
had, in her own fashion, an affection for her cousin. 

“Tf you can use your influence with Mr. L‘Estrange,” 
continued the doctor, “persuade him to follow my 
advice. As Iam much pressed for time to-day, I will 
wish you good-day.” 

It was drawing to the close of July, but no date had 
been fixed for Audrey’s marriage with Horace L’Estrange. 

Until she was of age she could not marry without the 
consent of her guardians, and to obtain that it would 
be inevitably necessary to explain why she had broken 
off her engagement to Colonel St. Vincent. 

Both Lady Vane and her cousin were averse to such 
a course, deeming it better to wait until she had attained 
her twenty-first year when she would be independent of. 
her guardians, and free to marry whom she chose. 

Lady Vane had decided that the ceremony should 
take place in London, where it could be performed 
quietly. In the country the marriage of the heiress of 
Framfield Manor could only have been celebrated with 
fitting state and rejoicings. 

Audrey had absolutely no voice in the matter ; she 
moved and lived like a person whose brain has received 
a severe shock, and whose mental faculties are clouded. 

One morning Lady Vane was in her boudoir when 
Horace L’Estrange entered the room; he looked pale 
and agitated. 

“The most unfortunate thing has happened, Leila,” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Whom do you suppose I have seen pass 
in a hansom, as I was standing on the steps of the club? 
Why, St. Vincent himself! Who the devil would have 


thought of his turning up just now? It isthe most cursed 
bit of ill-luck !” 
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Lady Vane fully realised the extent of the misfortune, 
but she was silent as if in deep thought. After a pause, 
during which L’Estrange had with difficulty restrained 
his impatience, she said, “There is but one thing to be 
done ; Audrey must be got out of London. It is our only 
chance of preventing a meeting between them.” 

“Yes,” he replied slowly ; “but how can we manage 
it, and where will you take her ?”’ 

“T shall not take her anywhere, but she shall go to 
some quiet sea-side place, of course for the benefit of 
her health. Seaborough would be just the thing ; it is 
very quiet, and out of the way. I do not fancy I shall 
have much trouble in persuading her to go, for I believe 
she hates us both so much that she will be only too glad 
to get away.” 

“But how explain her absence?” he asked. “He will 
be sure to force his way in and insist on an interview 
with her.”’ 

“T have not the slightest objection to his so doing,” 
replied Lady Vane, with animation, for her heart swelled 
with gladness at the thought of once more seeing the 
man, to obtain whose love she had played so high a stake, 
and had not hesitated to sacrifice two lives. ‘Only he 
will find me instead of Audrey, that is all I shall tell 
him she has been ill, and is ordered perfect rest and 
quiet. Also that I have promised faithfully to tell no 
one her address—that she has expressed a wish to receive 
no letters or visits from anyone.” 

‘“And you?” he asked, as he fixed his eyes on her, 
with an expression of suspicion and distrust. 

‘“‘T shall stay here, my dear boy, and look after your 
interests. Of course, I mean to sympathise with him 
over Audrey’s perversity and folly, but I shall make him 
understand that all arguments are useless, and that she 
refuses absolutely to speak on the subject of her engage- 
ment to him.” , 

“But, Leila, he may, and most probably will, write to 
her.” 

“T shall take charge of her letters, and you may be 
sure that when once they are in my hands they are not 
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likely to reach their destination. Audrey must stay at 
Seaborough till her marriage with you; and all things 
considered, I think it had better take place there. I 
can tell everyone that we have been obliged to have a 
very quiet wedding, owing to the state of her health : 
nobody can deny she is looking really ill.’ 

“T am not sure,” observed L’Estrange, “that I quite 
like the idea of leaving her away from me so long. I 
will run no risk of losing my power over her.” 

“Weil, you can run down to see her as often as you 
like ; besides you once told me that you can now 
hypnotise her from a distance.” 

‘“‘T wish this suspense were ended,” he said, heavily. 
‘“‘T suppose people will say that I married Audrey for her 
money.” : 

“It is quite on the cards that this great passion you 
have conceived for Audrey will before long die a natural 
death, and then you.will be thankful that, from the heap 
of ashes remaining, a solid consolation may be gathered.” 

“You judge of my love for Audrey by the light of 
your own experience, Leila.” And w.th a gesture of 
contempt he continued, ‘‘ Do you suppose that the love 
which a woman like you could inspire in a man is a 
thing to be named in the same breath as that which she 
must, and does, command from any man who loves her?” 


Lady Vane smiled satirically. ‘‘Excuse me for being 
amused, my dear Horace ; it is infinitely comical to me 
to hear you speak like this. Nobody knows better than 
I do the quality of your spiritual heart in contradistinc- 
tion to your physical one. I know you dislike and 
despise me,” she continued, her eyes kindling ; ‘ you 
have often told me that my passions are strong and 
ungoverned. Oh no! you have never spared me,” she 
added, with increasing bitterness, *‘but let me tell you, 
that bad as I am, there is more that is human in my 
nature than in yours ; you are cold-blooded and calculat- 
ing. I doubt even Audrey having the power to melt 
more than the surface of the hard metal which stands in 
the place of flesh and blood in your nature.” 
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“Thanks, Leila; the force and energy with which 
you denounce me may be truly refreshing to you, but 
for my part I find them slightly too breezy for my 
rather exhausted condition this morning.” 

His manner was as insolent as he intended it should 
be, and Lady Vane looked at him with an expression of 
disgust, mingled with hatred. 

“Tt is now twelve o'clock,” she observed; ‘if Iam to 
get Audrey off to-day I have no time to lose. I think I 
shall take her down myself, settle her, and return by an 
evening train.” Lady Vane found but littie difficulty 
in persuading Audrey to leave London with her that 
afternoon ; she was impatient to get away—to leave a 
place where her life during the last few months had 
been one long martyrdom. The journey to Seaborough 
was not a long one, and Lady Vane, having settled her 
step-daughter in very comfortable lodgings, desired 
Julie, Audrey’s French maid, to come and speak to her. 

Julie Dubois was a sharp, good-looking young woman, 
and Lady Vane began by telling her that she had 
brought Miss Vane down to the seaside by the doctor’s 
orders, as she required complete rest and quiet. 

“Miss Vane,” she continued, “has had much to try 
her lately, Iam sorry to say, and in speaking to you as I 
am doing, Julie, I trust to your discretion not to betray 
the confidence I am placing in you.” 

‘‘Miladi may rest assured of my entire devotion and 
of my silence,” replied the Frenchwoman, laying a 
slight stress on the last words. Lady Vane looked up 
quickly, but Julie’s eyes were bent down, and her features 
wore an expression of submission and respectful atten- 
tion. 

‘We have, therefore, by the doctor’s advice, decided 
she should come down here, where she will be very 
quiet and quite alone, for one thing she insists upon is, 
that no one except myself or Mr. L’Estrange should 
come to see her. I have promised her not to tell any- 
one where she is ; you understand, therefore, Julie, that 
if we are to carry out her wishes, there must be no 
communication with anyone in Park Lane.” 
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“T understand quite well, miladi. I only hope that the 
change here and the solitude may improve the health of 
mademoiselle, but surely she will soon weary of being 
so much alone?” 

“It his her own choice, Julie, and Miss Vane has 
always been accustomed to. have her own way. Do not 
mention anything that I have said to you to her, for she 
might not like my having spoken so confidentially. If 
you have anything you wish to communicate to me, 
send me a telegram, and I will come down here at once. 
And now, Julie, take care of Miss Vane, and here is 
something which you can spend at the shop, provided 
you can find anything worth buying.” 

The Frenchwoman watched Lady Vane as she drove 
away. A smile parted her lips, and she looked down at 
the five pound note she held in her hand. 

“How much of this is true, I wonder?” she asked 
herself ; ‘‘ somehow there is not a true ring in miladi’s 
words. She wants me, that is clear, but what for? 
That is for me to find out! She thinks she has found a 
convenient tool in Julie Dubois ; but not so fast, miladi. 
It has to be seen first which side it will be wisest to 
serve; we will see. In this game the highest bidder 
always wins !” 





CHAPTER V. 






On the morning after her arrival in London, Rose D’Arcy 
decided to go and callon Audrey Vane. Before starting 
she wrote to Colonel St. Vincent, telling him of her 
intention, and begging him to come and see her later in 
the day. 

At twelve o’clock she drove up to the house in Park 
Lane, and on asking for Audrey found she was out of 
town, and she was unable to obtain her address. She 
therefore sent a letter to the house in Park Lane, which, 
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it is needless to say, never reached Audrey. After waiting 
vainly for some days and receiving no answer, Rose 
determined to write to Lady Vane. 


This time she received an answer to her letter ; it was 
written in a very friendly tone. Lady Vane expressed 
her regret at having missed Mrs. D’Arcy when she called, 
and added : “I cannot give you Audrey’s address, having 
promised her faithfully to mention it to no one. My pour 
child has been quite ill, the result of worry and anxiety. 
She has been distracted by a desire to reconcile her duty 
with her inclinations (at least, what she conceived to be 
her duty). I may tell you in confidence that, after a 
great struggle with herself, in her desire to spare Colonel 
St. Vincent pain, she has decided to break off her marriage 
with him. She says she has realised so forcibly that she 
does not love him as she ought. Though she is my 
step-daughter I cannot tell you how my sympathies are 
on his side. I have always thought him one of the best 
and noblest of men. What can agirl want more?’ But 
it is ever so in this world—we never see what we are 
throwing away till it is too late. 


Without a blush, without an iota of shame, Lady Vane 
wrote her letter. After reading it carefully through, 
Rose handed it to St. Vincent, 


‘““My poor child, indeed!” he cried ; “ never has she 
shown Audrey a grain of love or tenderness. She was 
always jealous of her. If anything was wanting to con- 
vince me that it is her doing that my darling has given 
me up, that letterialone would prove it. It is as false as 
herself. What are you thinking of ?” he asked, as Rose 
remained silent. | 

“T hardly know,” she replied ; ““so many thoughts 
seem to be floating through my brain that I cannot 
quite disentangle them. You have often told me that 
you do not like Lady Vane, that you believe her to bea 
bad and unscrupulous woman.” 


“That is most certainly my opinion. Surely, Mrs. 
D’Arcy, you don’t suppose that the influence of such a 
woman can have changed the nature of a girl like 
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Audrey? Besides, what motive can she have in dividing 
us ?” 

Rose D’Arcy did not answer; her eyes wandered 
slowly about, as if seeking some inspiration, and they 
fellon him. She had always thought him a handsome 
man, but never had she been so struck by his appearance 
as at that moment. He was a man, she felt, created to 
win any woman’s heart, and as the thought came to her 
alight broke through the mists among which she was 
groping. 

Could it be possible, she asked herself, that Lady 
Vane had a personal interest in dividing those two? 
Such things had happened before ; but even if it were so, 
how could she have succeeded in making Audrey give 
up the man whom she had evidently once loved so 
passionately ? 

“What can we do now?” she asked at length. “Is 
there no old servant, from whom you could hear some- 
thing as to Audrey’s state of health, and whether she is 
unhappy ?”’ 

“That is a bright idea ; I wonder that it never occurred 
to me before,” he replied. “There is one old servant, 
whom I know well. He is the old butler Johnstone ; he 
has lived in the family ever since I can remember. He 
hates Lady Vane, who would have discharged him during 
her husband’s life time had she been able, and most 
certainly after his death, only the servants are under 
Audrey’s control, and he is devoted to her.” 

‘Well, then, Colonel, you must get hold of Johnstone 
- as soon as possible.” 

On returning home, St. Vincent summoned Roberts, 
and desired him to go and see his old friend Johnstone, 
and ask him to call that evening if possible. 

‘Be cautious, Roberts,” he observed ; ‘1 have reasons 
for wishing that no one except Johnstone should know 
that I am in England and wish to see him. Lady Vane 
is not aware that I have returned.” 

Roberts had already heard from his master that his 
engagement to Audrey was broken off. It was with 
considerable impatience that St. Vincent awaited the 
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arrival of the old butler, who was shown into his 
presence at half-past nine that evening. 

“Well, Johnstone,” he exclaimed; ‘‘I am glad to see 
your face again. How are you ?”’ 

“Pretty well, sir; I had no idea that you had returned 
till I saw Roberts.” 

“IT came home, Johnstone, because I was invalided 
home. That was bad enough, but to have such a blow as 
this last is hard to bear. Of course you know that Miss 
Vane has thrown me over ?” . 

“No, sir; indeed I am sorry. I have never heard a 
word of it. Surely there must be some mistake, but 
somehow nothing ought to astonish me much now, every- 
thing has been going on in such a queer way of late.” 

‘““How do you mean ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Miss Vane, sir, is ill, very ill; I think she is so 
changed, you would hardly know her. She has grown 
thin, and lost all her colour; she sits and mopes and goes 
nowhere, and looks as if she had some great trouble 
hanging over her. I mistrust Lady Vane, and if there 
be one person I mistrust more than her ladyship it is 
that Mr. L’Estrange. He is abad lot, and always was ; 
he is constantly in the house, and I thought that he and 
Lady Vane were hatching some mischief between 
them.” 

“Johnstone, why did Miss Vane refuse her address ?” 

“Does she, sir? It is true that I don’t know it myself. 
I asked her one day where I should send my young 
mistress’s letters. She told me to bring them to her. 
Now I come to think of it, I have never posted any 
letters addressed to Miss Vane.” 

“ But surely that is in itself strange,’ remarked the 
Colonel. 

“Everything, sir, is strange. Miss Vane has looked 
not only ill, but almost like a person not quite right in 
her head” ; and Johnstone lowered his voice, as if afraid 
of his own words. 

“But it is impossible, unheard of, that Miss Vane 
should be taken away against her will, and no know- 
edge of where she is to be obtained.” 
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‘‘One would say so, sir; but Miss Vane was quite 
willing to go, I think. All I can say is, I firmly believe 
that somehow that Mr. L’Estrange is at the bottom of it 
all. It might be that her ladyship wants him to marry 
Miss Vane, for it is not every young lady who has 
£5,000 a year of her own. He has been constantly in 
the house. I have often seen him sitting alone with 
her, and reading to her, but I never thought she liked 
him.” 

“There may be much truth, Johnstone, in what you 
say as to Lady Vane wishing that Mr. L’Estrange 
should marry Miss Vane ; but that does not account for 
her having broken her word to me, if she loved me, as I 
have always believed she did.” 

‘“‘And as she did, sir,” cried Johnstone, emphatically. 

“Then why has she allowed herself to be coerced by 
a woman she never liked, or trusted ? ” 

“IT can’t explain it, sir; asI say, there is something in 
it all which we don’t know. Anyhow, the first thing is 
to find out where Miss Vane is, and you may be sure it 
will not be many hours before I know that, even if I 
have to watch my lady, or employ a detective.” 

Johnstone, before leaving the Colonel, promised to 
return the following evening to report any information 
that he might acquire as to Audrey’s whereabouts. 

Early the next morning, St. Vincent called on Rose 
D’Arcy, and communicated to her the result of his inter- 
view with Johnstone. 

“T remember, Colonel, asking you at Cairo whether 
there had ever been anything peculiar in her family—I 
meant anything that-pointed to the possibility of her 
having delusions, and you assured me there was nothing.” 

“T am sure there never has been, but if anything has 
gone wrong with her, I am certain that it can only be 
accounted for by some villainous conduct on the part of 
those who ought to have cared for and protected her. 
My God, if I find out it is they who have brought her 
to this !”’ and a murderous light flashed in his eyes. 

“ Dear Colonel,’ said Rose, much moved, “ Do not 
allow yourself to believe in such a ghastly possibility 
before we are forced to do so.” 
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“Yes, but the thought is too dreadful,” and he threw 
himself down on a chair, and covered his eyes with his 
hands. 

Old Johnstone, after leaving St. Vincent, had not 
been idle. He had sat till a late hour turning over 
in his mind how he had better set to work to discover 
where Audrey had gone; clearly from Lady Vane he 
would learn nothing. A conviction began by degrees to 
force itself on his mind, and one distasteful to him, 
having always been a strictly honourable man, and that 
was the necessity of resorting to underhand proceedings 
if he wished to discover Audrey’s present abode. He 
would have to try and overhear all conversations between 
Lady Vane and her cousin ; rather than fail, he must 
degrade himselfto the extent of examining the papers and 
drawers of her writing table. He hoped that he might 
not be driven to try such extreme measures, but he 
resolutely put away from him all compunction as to the 
course he intended to follow. 

The day following he never left the house. He 
intended, as soon as she had gone out driving, to make 
a thorough search among the contents of her writing 
table, waste-paper basket, and in every direction in which 
a clue might be found. But to his disappointment he 
met with no success, and it was with a heavy heart that 
he started to keep his appointment with the Colonel. 
He tried to cheer the latter up, telling him that it was 
only a question of time; no efforts should be wanting on 
his part, and he left him promising again to return the 
next evening. On reaching home he was surprised to 
see Lady Vane’s evening cloak lying on a table at the 
foot of the stairs; beside it was a hat and light overcoat, 
which he recognized at once as belonging to Horace 
L’Estrange. He was surprised at her having returned 
so much earlier than he expected. The footman, who 
was at that moment coming downstairs from the drawing 
room, informed him that her ladyship had just asked for 
some soda water and brandy to be taken up. 

Johnstone himself carried the tray to the drawing 
room. He longed to linger outside, but as the hour was 
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late he feared L’Estrange might be leaving at any 
moment, and he himself taken by surprise. 

A thought struck him suddenly, and, looking round to 
satisfy himself that no one was in sight, he began search- 
ing the pockets in Horace L’Estrange’s coat. He found 
nothing in them but some. gloves, an old play bill, and 
a silk handkerchief, so threw the coat down with a feel- 
ing of disgust, when he observed there was a small 
breast pocket inside, which he had overlooked. Hastily 
he felt inside it, and drew out a half-sheet of paper, 
which he held eagerly to the light. On it was written, 
‘Cedar Lodge, Seaborough,” and the writing, he 
observed, was Lady Vane’s. It was crumpled, as if it 
had been for some days in its hiding place. 

He promptly replaced it, and hurried to his own room, 
where he at once wrote down the address, after which he 
returned to the hall, so as to be at hand on the chance of 
any stray words reaching his ears. His patience was 
rewarded by hearing Lady Vane’s voice bidding her 
cousin ‘Good night,” and saying in a low voice, 

“Do not go down too often ; it will look better if you 
are seen in London just now.” 

The next morning, when he waited on Lady Vane at 
breakfast, he asked her to grant him a holiday, as he was 
anxious to go down to the Crystal Palace with some 
relations, promising to be back for dinner. Lady Vane, 
for once, was disposed to be gracious, and told him he 
might consider himself free for the whole day, as she 
herself was dining out. 

Johnstone arrived at Victoria Station, where he took a 
return ticket to Seaborough, which place he reached a 
couple of hours later. Looking about him, his eyes fell 
on the station-master, of whom he enquired in which 
direction Cedar Lodge lay, and, finding it was on the 
further side of the town, he decided to proceed thither 
on foot. He went slowly, half hoping he might catcha 
glimpse of his young mistress. 

The town was small, and the shops rather poor in 
appearance. At last, on the parade, facing the sea, he 
came to what was evidently the principal shop in the 
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town, describing itself as a stationer’s, circulating library, 
reading room, &c. 

Here, he thought, he should probably obtain the 
information he required, or, at any rate, he would be able 
to procure a list of the visitors to Seaborough, in which 
Audrey’s name could not fail to appear, were she staying 
in the town. 

He was on the point of entering, when a woman came 
out of the shop, and he found himself face to face with 
Julie Dubois. 

‘Mr. Johnstone !” she exclaimed, with a strong foreign 
accent, ‘‘this is, indeed, a surprise ; but how glad I am 
to see you. Has miladi sent you down to look after us ?” 

Poor Johnstone, at this direct question, was for the 
moment taken aback, but by a strong effort he pulled 
himself together. 


“No, ma’m’selle; I consulted my own pleasure 
entirely in coming down here, and to see’ somebody— 
you can guess whom. I can’t tell you how we miss you 
up there in London.” 

Julie simpered, and told him he was a flatterer, 
but Johnstone felt he had taken a step in the right 
direction. 

“Surely,” she replied, with a laugh, ‘“ Miladi never 
gave you our address to enable you to come down here 
and make me pretty speeches ? She gives our address 
to nobody, I have heard!” and she looked him straight 
in the eyes. 

“Ma’m’selle,” he answered, “you are a woman, and 
what is more, a young and pretty one. I wanted to have 
a sight of you, and so I came, that’s all.” 

“All the same it beats me to understand how you 
found me in this hole, where we have been shut up for 
days ; it is so dull. Mademoiselle is always sad, and 
cries so often. Since we have been here she has never 
seen a soul, except miladi or Mr. L’Estrange. Very 
soon I shall die of ennui.” 

“Why has miladi kept your address a secret, 
ma’m’selle ?” 
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‘Except from you, Mr. Johnstone? Ah, how can I 
tell, and what is more, why did she let you know ?” 

“Tt is just because I do not know that I ask you,” 
he replied, bent on a bold stroke. 

‘““T! Who told you I knew?” she asked quickly. I 
have not said a word to a living soul !” 

‘Now, look here, my dear girl,” said Johnstone, in as 
insinuating a tone as he could command, “there is no 
use in telling me what is not true; first of all I shall not 
believe you, and secondly you will get yourself into a 
scrape, and thirdly your whole interest, if you will 
believe me, lies in doing what I tell you. Lady 
Vane is a bad woman, and a bad mistress; she 
cares for nobody but herself. I have not a 
doubt she has promised to pay you well if you obey her, 
and are willing te tell any amount of lies she may 
please.” 

‘She has not been very liberal to me so far, Mr. john- 
stone ; her whole generosity has gone no further than a 
note, five pounds.” 

‘Just so, and just like her,” he exclaimed, “she was 
always mean. Now, my good girl, listen to me. Miss 
Vane is rich, and her friends are also rich ; they all love 
her, and are willing to do anything to make her happy. 
Now, to serve which side, do you suppose, does your 
interest lie ?”’ 

“Oh, but I have done no wrong to mademoiselle, 
you may be sure of that. Lady Vane only told me to 
write to nobody, as our address was to be kept a secret ; 
but Mr. Johnstone, if you will promise to be my friend, 
I will tell you all that passed.” 

“Tf you will speak the truth and do what I tell you, I 
will take care that you shall not be the loser, ma’m’selle.” 
Thus encouraged, Julie repeated the conversation she 
had had with Lady Vane. 

“Tt is all false,” observed Johnstone ; “you believe me, 
Miss Vane has been badgered somehow into breaking 
off her marriage with the Colonel, and Lady Vane is 
driving her into marrying that fellow L’Estrange.” 


37 
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“But how can she drive her unless mademoiselle is 
willing ?”’ asked Julie. ‘That she does not like Mr. 
L’Estrange I am sure, for he has come here several times, 
and then she looks more unhappy than ever; she gives 
one an idea that she is not quite right in her head. I 
feel sorry for her, she is so nice.” 

‘Now, look here mademoiselle, listen to me. There 
has been some foul play in all this. Miss Vane loved 
the Colonel with all her heart, as sure as my name is 
Johnstone, and he shall see her himself and hear what 
she has to say about it. To-morrow you be on the look- 
out any time after one o'clock, for Colonel St. Vincent 
will be here then with a lady, who is a friend of Miss 
Vane’s, and you show them straight up here. Be sure 
to see that she is at home at that hour.” 

‘Oh, that is easy. Mademoiselle never goes out with- 
out me. I can make some excuse to be in at that time, 
trust to me.” 

‘All you have to do,” continued Johnstone, “is to 
help us in every way, and I promise you that you will 
be the gainer. It will not be a question of five pounds 
that you will get.” 

‘“‘ Believe me, Mr. Johnstone, I am giad to do anything 
that I can for her, but of course we have all got to make 
our way in the world. I am not rich, and cannot afford 
to be indifferent to money.” 

“Then all I can advise you,” he replied, “is to go 
with the side that will pay the best.” 

“Well, good-bye,Mr. Johnstone; you may rest content, 
you may trust me!”’ 

Johnstone made his way back to the station. 

‘“‘T trust her,” he thought, “yes, no fear of that ; she 
will do anything for money—just like those foreigners.” 

On reaching London he hailed a hansom, and drove 
straight to St. Vincent’s lodgings, but, to his great dis- 
appointment, found him out. 

Colonel St. Vincent had passed a morning of great 
anxiety and perplexity. He was considering the desir- 
ability of taking a step of the wisdom of which he was 
doubtful. He felt his patience was ebbing away, and 
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the longing to hear something of Audrey was consuming 
him. There was but one thing to do, but one thing 
still left undone, and that was to try the effect of an 
interview with Lady Vane. The thought was repugnant 
to him, for he had always disliked her, and the recollec- 
tion of the story that both he and Rose had heard from 
Algernon Fleming as to the fate of the wretched boy 
whom she had ruined, all combined in creating a feeling 
against her of absolute repulsion. 

Still, it might be worth trying. Would it not be difficult 
to her to refuse Audrey’s address when she found her- 
self face to face with him? Finally he decided to go 
and see her, and arrived at her house soon after the 
clock struck two. The footman informed him 
that her ladyship was at home, and she advanced to 
meet him with a smile of welcome and outstretched 
hands. 

‘How is this ?” she asked, “ you are in England and I 
have not heard of it? Since when have you returned?” 

‘About a fortnight ago,” he replied. “I got ill of 
fever, and had to leave Egypt.” 

“All the same, my dear Arthur, I feel hurt that you 
have delayed so long in coming to see me, unless, 
indeed, you think that, after that foolish child’s conduct, 
I have also become indifferent to you. But you are 
wrong, I have always been your friend; if you only 
knew how my heart ached for you. I felt sure you would 
be deeply wounded, at any rate for a time. She is so 
self-willed that she would listen to no advice. I urged 
her to consider what she was doing—what she lost—in 
throwing away the love of a man so good, true, and 
honourable as yourself. If I could have only made her 
see with my eyes, feel as I should feel !” 

“You are very kind,” said Colonel St. Vincent, 
coldly ; “but will you explain what influence was 
brought to bear upon Audrey to induce her to take a 
step so wholly at variance with her character, and with 
the love which I am fully persuaded she felt for me?” 

‘“ How can I explain the caprices of a girl ?” answered 
Lady Vane, somewhat impatiently; ‘ Audrey has never 
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thought fit to make a friend of me. I may say that she 
has always treated me as if I were her natural enemy, 
instead of her father’s wife.” 


“And you?” he asked, severely; ‘have you ever 
treated her as you should your husband’s child?” 


““T was young when I married Sir Harold; Audrey 
from the first was prejudiced against me.” 


“She was but a child then, Lady Vane; had you 
cared to win her love you would have succeeded.” 


“ Audrey's is a nature cold and reserved; mine is the 
reverse. There was always a want of sympathy between 
us.” 

‘‘T never found her cold,” replied Arthur St. Vincent. 
“And now, if you please, Lady Vane, I must beg you 
to tell me where Audrey is, where she went to when she 
left London ?” 

“That is a question which you must excuse me for 
not answering, as I gave Audrey a solemn .promise that 
I would tell no one where she is. She left London by 
her own desire; feeling ill, her doctor advised her doing 
so. He thought change of air and absolute rest and 
quiet the best thing for her. Whether her decision was 
a wise one I am not prepared to say ; it was her own 
choice. I cannot break my word to her.” 

‘‘ All the same,” he observed, ‘I intend to see her, 
and to hear from her own lips the reason she refuses to 
marry me. You must see, Lady Vane, that it will be 
impossible for you to refuse her address when the ques- 
tion is put to you by her guardians.” 

“T tell you, Arthur, Audrey decided to act as she has 
done to please herself alone, and she did not consult 
me. She is old enough to know her own mind. Also, 
I must tell you that the one thing she desires more than 
anything else is to avoid all communication with you. 
Ill as she is, it would be cruel to subject her to reproaches, 
which must be unavailing, in her present position.” She 
hesitated for a moment. 

“What is her present position? Do you refer to her 
state of health?” he asked. 
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“Tam not sure I havea right to answer your question 
but my heart aches for you? Arthur, perhaps if you, 
know all, it will help you to bear your present pain 
better. The truth is, that Audrey has learnt to care for 
another man, and has promised to marry him.” 

“That, I am sure, is false,” he cried, with his eyes 
flashing ; “she is not the girl to write letters to a man,. 
every word in which breathed her love for him, if she 
had at the same time pledged herself to marry another. 
Who is the man ?” he asked fiercely. 

‘Tam not at liberty to mention his name,” replied 
Lady Vane, “‘ not even to you.” 

“Not till I hear this from her own lips,” he said, 
firmly. “will I mistrust her. She is honour and truth 
itself.” 

“Audrey has certainly behaved in a very honourable 
way to you !” she remarked, with a malicious smile. 

“T maintain,’ continued Arthur St. Vincent, “ that 
some influence has been brought to bear on her to 
divide us. You, I believe, Lady Vane, could help to 
explain it. I am aware I cannot force you to do so.” 

“You are mad, Arthur. Why should I try to part you 
from Audrey? I tell you what she told me, what she 
told you herself, that she could not bring herself to 
marry you. I, less than anybody, can understand how 
she could willingly give up your love. Do not, because 
you are hurt and angry with her now, be unjust to me, 
and mistrust all I say. You would not be inclined to 
misjudge me if you knew how true and faithful a friend 
I have always been to you : if you knew what is in my 
heart even at this moment. How can you ever believe 
that I could ever do anything to hurt you, of all men; 
for all this time, Arthur, you have never guessed that 
there was one woman who, though she knew she was 
nothing to you, that your whole heart was given to 
another, to one whose love was but a cold and feeble 
thing beside the depth and intensity of her own, a 
woman who would have sacrificed herself, have been 
your slave, given, not only her heart’s blood, but her 
life itself, to win your love. Arthur,” she cried, clasp- 
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ing her hands together, her eyes kindling with a wild 
passionate light, while a deep flush rose even to the 
roots of her hair, ‘I am that woman. Audrey would 
never have loved youasI do ; now that she has left you, 
spurned you, given herself to another, take me to your 
heart; let me show you how a woman can love, let me 
console you for her faithlessness ! ” 

Colonel St. Vincent was speechless, stunned by this 
unexpected outburst, this storm of passion. A feeling 
of disgust came over him as he saw the expression in 
her eyes, and heard her reckless words. Her very 
beauty added to his repulsion. To him she appeared 
only an evil spirit, clothed in the form of a woman. 

“Why are you silent?” she asked, in a tremulous 
voice. ‘Do you not understand that my happiness is in 
your hands? With your love my life would be a 
paradise ; without it, nothing short of hell !”’ 

“Pray, be silent, Lady Vane ; remember that every 
word you speak renders your conduct still more 
unwomanly. I will endeavour to remember that you are 
a woman, and the widow of aman I loved and respected.” 
He rose from his chair, and, taking his hat, prepared to 
leave the room. 

“You spurn me,” she cried, stung to madness by his 
words and manner; “you despise me! If I am 
unwomanly, do you forget that it is because I love you? 
Is it not for you that I have humbled myself? Why 
cast away a devotion such as falls to the lot of but few 
men ?” 

“Thank God that it does not!” murmured Colonel 
St. Vincent, in a low voice. 

‘““Have you no pity for me?” she continued, reck- 
lessly. ‘Look in my eyes ; read there the love which 
fills my heart for you.” 

‘“T can, and will, hear no more, Lady Vane. Is your 
love of a nature to raise or purify a man on whom you 
choose to bestow it? Look back into your past life, and 
ask yourself if it has not already cursed one life. Does 
not the blood of one man lie heavy on your conscience ? 
—I see you remember it.” Lady Vane had turned white, 
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even to her lips, as she listened to his words. “ Strive 
never to forget it, and believe me when I tell you that 
no man can truly love a woman for whom he has no 
respect, and that no woman can command unless she 
respects herself.” 

With these words, Colonel St. Vincent bowed and 
left the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARTHUR St. Vincent. called at Half Moon Street, where 
Rose D’Arcy was living. He had a strong feeling of 
reluctance to tell her of the degradation to which another 
woman had permitted herself to sink, but the light that 
her conduct threw on the subject which was of such 
paramount interest to them, caused him to overcome his 
scruples. 

His disappointment at finding Rose out was great; in 
his present frame of mind he longed for her sympathy 
and advice. On his return home he found Johnstone 
awaiting him. One glance told him that there was the 
promise of good news in the old butler’s face. 

Clearly and shortly Johnstone told his story, and 
expressed a hope that he had done right in promising 
that the Colonel and Mrs. D’Arcy would go down to 
Seaborough on the following day. 

“Right, my good fellow,” said the Colonel, “ I should 
rather think you were. I shail never forget what you have 
done for me!” and he shook his hand heartily. 

“You will excuse me, sir, if I venture to give my 
opinion. I am convinced now that her ladyship and 
Mr. L’Estrange are at the bottom of the whole thing. 
They have between them got hold of Miss Vane, and 
frightened her into saying that she won’t marry you.’ 

“That they have tried to do so, Johnstone, I quite 
believe; in fact, since I have seen Lady Vane this morning 
I have no doubt as to her motive.” 
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“The train leaves Victoria Station at eleven, sir. I 
told Julie you would come by that one; it is best that she 
should be on the look out so as to make sure of Miss 
Vane’s being at home.” 

‘“T only wish it had been an earlier one,” replied the 
Colonel. 

“Good night, sir; it is the first time I have tried to 
play the detective, and I hope it will be the last.” 

St. Vincent sat down to his dinner at the club that 
night in better spirits. His dinner despatched, he hailed 
a hansom, and drove off to try and find Rose D'Arcy. 
Fortunately she was at home; her indignation knew no 
bounds. 

‘“‘T always told you,” she cried, “that I felt sure Lady 
Vane had more to do with it than anyone; how terrible 
it is to think to what a depth a woman may sink when 
she allows herself to be carried away by her passions. 
But, after all we have heard of her, nothing ought to 
surprise us.” 

At that moment Algernon Fleming was announced. 
Both the Colonel and Rose had for some time past been 
so accustomed to look upon him as a sincere friend that 
they felt no hesitation in telling him all that had occurred 
during the last few hours. 

“Tell me, if you please,” he asked, “ what sort of 
man this L’Estrange is? What do you know of him?” 

“Not very much personally,” replied St. Vincent, 
“he is by way of being a clever man; he writes, I believe, 
goes a good deal into society, and dabbles also in 
mesmerism.” 

“Ah, that is his line!” remarked Algernon Fleming, 
after a few minutes, during which time he had 
appeared to be lost in thought. ‘I think you said Miss 
Vane had been out of sorts, and sleeping badly.” 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel; ‘“‘she complained of being 
unable to sleep in several letters to me.” 

“Will you excuse me,” asked the surgeon, “am I not 
right in thinking that the letter in which she broke off 
her engagement to you was worded in a somewhat 
peculiar manner?” 
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‘Her words were to the effect that she could not keep 
her promise to marry me,” replied Colonel St. Vincent ; 
‘‘she assigned no reason for it, but that a feeling she was 
powerless to resist, forced her to act as she was doing.” 


‘A feeling she was powerless to resist?” repeated 
Fleming, slowly. 

“What are you thinking of, Fleming?” asked the 
Colonel. Are you concocting some theory in your brain, 
with a view to explaining Audrey’s conduct to me?” 


“T am, Colonel, and what is more I am pretty certain 
that I have hit the right nail on the head.” 


‘For heaven’s sake speak out then, my dear 
fellow!” cried the Colonel eagerly. 


“T will explain to you as clearly as I can the theory 
that I have formed. Miss Vane has been very anxious 
about you, Colonel, constantly dreading that some 
accident should befall you—not an unnatural fear, con- 
sidering that you might have been wounded, killed, or 
dying of fever. This anxiety appears to have told on 
her health, and she fretted herself into a low, nervous 
state, eminently adapted to produce insomnia. Inher 
letters to you she appears to have mentioned that 
she was sleeping badly, but probably never told you 
how much she was really suffering. Lady Vane has 
had her own motives for wishing the marriage broken 
off. I have no doubt that, by arguments, probably con- 
stantly repeated, she at last succeeded in persuading 
Miss Vane that nothing would be easier and more harm- 
less, to relieve this insomnia, than to allow herself to be 
hypnotised by this Mr. L’Estrange. Of course, he 
could not have hypnotised her unless she had consented, 
at any rate for the first time. This she no doubt did, 
fully believing she was running no risk, and being 
entirely ignorant of the power which the operator gains 
over his subjects. We have not far to seek to find the 
direction in which L’Estrange’s influence would lead 
her. The very words she used in her last letter to you 
confirm my opinion that what J tell you is the true 
state of the case.” 
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“What a terrible idea!’’ exclaimed St. Vincent, 
horror-struck, as he listened to the surgeon’s words, 
“Tt is enough to drive one mad to think of her in the 
power of that blackguard !” 

‘But surely, Mr. Fleming,” said Rose D’Arcy, “he 
could not influence her except when she was in a state 
of hypnosis ?”’ 

“That is not so, Mrs. D’Arcy. When she was in 
a hypnotic condition L’Estrange probably told her 
that she must write to the Colonel and break off her 
marriage ; and it is more than probable that he also told 
her she must promise to marry him. This would be 
what is called post-hypnotic suggestion. It often hap- 
pens that the suggestion made by the operator to the 
subject is forgotten by the latter, between the moment 
of making and its fulfilment. This suggestion, which I 
am supposing L’Estrange to have made, possibly only 
came back to Miss Vane’s memory when she was about 
to write to the Colonel, and then she acted like a person 
whose will was being governed by another ; having lost all 
freedom of will, she wrote as she was compelled to do. 
This 1s a science which has always had a great interest 
for me, and I have seen some very curious experiments. 
I feel pretty sure, Colonel, that this is the solution of 
the mystery concerning Miss Vane’s conduct to you.” 

“T cannot say what I feel about it. I can’t find 
words strong enough; the whole thing is damnable—the 
work of the devil himself; the law should forbid its 
practice. Thank God that at any rate we know where | 
she is.”’ 

“Will you allow me, Colonel,’ asked Algernon 
Fleming, ‘“‘ to accompany you and Mrs. D’Arcy to Sea- 
borough tomorrow? I have no wish to intrude myself 
upon Miss Vane, but I should like to see her, and speak 
to her.” 

‘By all means, my dear Fleming; your friendship 
has been a real help and comfort, and I should especially 
like you to see Audrey.” 

‘We shall, of course, have to ascertain exactly what 
has passed between her and L’Estrange,” observed the 
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surgeon, ‘and she must be kept away from him entirely 
in the future, and also from Lady Vane.” 

‘Beyond a doubt,” exclaimed the Colonel, ‘she shall 
never see that scoundrel again if I can prevent it ; you,” 
he added, turning to Rose, “my kindest and best of 
friends, will I know help me now. Will you either 
bring her away with you, or if that should not be pos- 
sible, stay with her there? I shall not know a moment’s 
peace unless you are near her.” 

‘“Need you ask me, Colonel ?” 


After St. Vincent had parted from Lady Vane, she 
had sought the solitude of her own room, and gave her- 
self up to a storm of passion and fury, alternating with 
fits of despair ; her brain was on fire, no tears came to 
her relief, her eyes burned and her head throbbed. 

She clenched her hands as she realised that this 
castle, which she had constructed with such infinite 
care and pains, the creation of her brain, the outcome of 
hours of intense thought, had indeed been built in the air, 
and had crumbled away at the first touch. That all 
was lost she did not for one moment disguise from her- 
self. She wished that her love would turn to hate, and 
as the wish came it died, for she knew she would never 
cease to love him. 

His words had hurt her deeply, not because she felt 
ashamed of herself, but solely because in speaking as he 
had done she felt she had forfeited all chance of winning 
his love. She felt like the gambler who, having staked 
his last farthing on the turn of the wheel, sees ruin 
staring him in the face ; life, in the future, held nothing 
she cared for. During the past months one thought, 
one hope alone, had sustained her. She had lost it, 
and, as the knowledge came home to her, she cried 
aloud in her agony. 


When Lady Vane met her cousin that evening he was 
shocked at her appearance. 

Though the room was but dimly lighted, she had been 
unable to conceal the traces of all she had gone through ; 
she was looking pale, and really ill. 
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“What is the matter with you, Leila? What has 
upset you; no fresh trouble, I hope?” he asked, un- 
easily. 

‘‘Nothing that will touch you, at all events,” she 
replied, bitterly ; ‘‘I have seen Arthur St. Vincent, that 
is all.” 

“Surely you do not mean that you let him know the 
nature of your feelings towards him—you cannot have 
been so mad?” 

‘“‘T have done so,” she replied, briefly. 

‘*How could you ?” answered her cousin. 


“Of course, I expect you to blame me. Horace, 
our natures are so different ; your heart will always be 
governed by your head; I am different. I told him 
that Audrey was faithless to him, was, indeed, already 
engaged to marry another man. This he refused to 
believe ; and then, I hardly know how, I offered him 
all I had to give ; myself, my devotion, my whole life ; 
and he spurned me as if I had been the vilest creature 
on earth.” 

“It was the maddest thing you could do, Leila—the 
very worst moment you could have chosen. You have 
lost your cause by want of self-control.” 

“TI do not ask for your advice, or for your sympathy,” 
she replied, in a hard, cold tone; ‘there is one thing 
left to me now—to make him suffer, to divide him 
irrevocably from Audrey. I wouldrather see him lying 
dead than her husband.” She drew her breath as if in 

ain, 
' “You are a revengeful woman, Leila; mercy is an 
unknown quality to you.” 


“You remind. me of ‘the devil reproving sin.’ I 
openly confess mine. I suppose I ought to be ashamed 
of it; but there is one thing in which I am your 
superior. I don’t pretend to condemn others for the 
very sins I commit myself. If I have loved Arthur St. 
Vincent and degraded myself to obtain his love, what 
have you done? Is your conduct one degree less black 
than mine ? What have you done to Audrey?” 
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‘ Leila,” he interrupted, his face pale with anger, and 
an ominous light in his eyes, ‘ you suggested the part 
I was to play, yet you now dare to taunt me. Does it 
strike you what your conduct must have been in urging 
me to act as I have done? -It is inhuman; rather that 
of a fiend than of a woman.” 

Lady Vane was silent. 


“ And now,” he continued, “let us understand each 
other. Do you still intend to help me marry Audrey ?” 

‘“T do. Not for your own sake, Horace, but I intend 
to help you now for the sake of being revenged on him.” 
And a cruel light shone in her eyes. 

‘Time presses,” said L’Estrange ; “ this is the twenty- 
ninth of July, and on the twelfth of August she will be 
of age, and free to marry me.” 

“Yes, the sooner the better for all arrangements to 
be made,” said Lady Vane. ‘You will, of course, be 
married at Seaborough. We raust do our utmost to 
prevent anyone knowing that Aadrey is there. For- 
tunately the servants know nothing. They have no idea 
that she is going to marry you.” 

“T intend going down to see her to-morrow,’ ob- 
served hercousin, ‘“‘ andif you can manage it, I should 
be very glad if you would come and tell her that our 
marriage is fixed for the 13th of August. I must 
leave by the ten o'clock train, as I must go back to Lon- 
don early.” 

Horace L’Estrange was standing on the steps of his 
club, waiting to drive to Victoria Station, when a tele- 
gram was handed to him, 

It was from Lady Vane, saying she was not well 
enough to accompany him to Seaborough, and advising 
him to come and see her that evening. He was vexed, 
for he would have preferred that all communications 
should have been made by her to Audrey. He had 
hardly time to catch his train, and entered the cab, 
cursing his ill luck. 

When Rose D’Arcy reached the station she found St. 
Vincent: and Fleming awaiting her. They secured a 
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compartment, and discussed their plans before arriving 
at Seaborough. 

Rose drove straight to Cedar Lodge, while the others 
followed on foot ; by this means she gained time to pre- 
pare Audrey for St. Vincent’s appearance. 

He had remained silent during the journey, which 
seemed interminable, not joining in the conversation of 
his companions, and the stoppages at the various 
stations had tried his patience sorely. 

At last the train slackened speed, they reached Sea- 
borough, and Mrs. D'Arcy drove off at once. St. Vincent 
took no heed of anything around him ; he was torturing 
himself with doubts as to how Audrey would receive 
him. Supposing an influence had been gained over her 
by Horace L’Estrange! To accomplish his villainous 
schemes, L’Estrange would have omitted nothing to in- 
sure its success. Her mind would have been poisoned 
against him, by what hideous lies heaven alone knew. 

As Mrs. D’Arcy drove up to Cedar Lodge, she saw a 
young woman, who hurried out of the house, and spoke 
rapidly in French, telling her that she had received 
orders from Johnstone to be on the look-out for Colonel 
St. Vincent and a lady. 

A serious contretemps had occurred unexpectedly. 
Mr. L’Estrange had arrived an hour previously, and was 
at that moment sitting in the drawing room with Miss 
Vane. 

“Would madame,” she asked, “ go upstairs at once, 
or would she prefer to wait downstairs ?”’ 

Rose D’Arcy dismissed the fly, returning on foot to 
meet her companions. 

She was devoutly thankful that Algernon Fleming was 
still there; alone she would have felt powerless to control 
St. Vincent, and induce him to be guided by her. 

On seeing her, both men quickened their pace, en- 
quiring eagerly why she was not with Audrey. A few 
words sufficed to explain what had happened. 

The Colonel’s face turned deadly pale, and his hand 
clenched the handle of his walking-stick, but he uttered 
not a word. » 
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They hurried towards the house; Julie Dubois was. 
ready to take them to the drawing room. 

“T am coming with you,” said the Colonel in a hoarse 
voice. 

“Would you prefer my waiting here?” asked Alger- 
non Fleming. 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Rose, impetuously, “on no. 
account ; please come.” . 

They followed Julie. Audrey was in an arm-chair, 
fast asleep, and beside her sat Horace L’Estrange, leaning 
against the side of her chair, his eyes fixed on the sleep- 
ing girl. 

The door moved noiselessly, and the new-comers were 
almost in the room before L’Estrange was aware of their 
presence. On seeing them he arose from his seat, and, 
bowing to them with a haughty gesture, remarked, 

‘This is an unexpected visit, though I fear under the 
circumstances I can hardly say a pleasure.” 

“You infernal scoundrel,” cried St. Vincent, going 
straight up to him, ‘“ You mean, cowardly villain ! 
How dare you treat a defenceless girl in such damnable 
fashion? By the heavens above, you shall answer to 
me for your conduct !” and seizing hold of L’Estrange’s. 
collar, he shook him violently.. The latter with some 
difficulty wrenched himself free from the Colonel’s 
grasp. Algernon Fleming came forward, and laying his 
hand on St. Vincent’s arm, pushed him gently, but 
firmly aside, and standing in front of L’Estrange, and 
looking him full in the face, said : 

‘Will you have the goodness to awake your subject ?”’ 

L’Estrange, without flinching, answered in a tone of 
insolent defiance, 

“Pray allow me to ask if you make this request by 
Miss Vane’s desire. To give relief from the insomnia 
she suffers from I have consented to hypnotise her. I 
decline to answer for my actions to you or any other 
man.” 

“Tt is useless to bandy words with me,’ replied 
Fleming ; “‘I make my request by the desire of Miss. 
Vane’s affianced husband r 
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“Who no longer holds that position, seeing that she 
is going to marry me.” 

The words were accompanied by a sneer, at once 
triumphant and malignant, which exasperated the 
Colonel to such an extent that it was only by a powerful 
effort that the surgeon prevented him from throwing 
himself on L’Estrange. 

‘She shall tell you so herself,” continued the latter, 
and, bending over Audrey, Horace L’Estrange blew 
gently over her eyes, and said, 

‘“ Awake, Audrey !”’ 

She opened them at once, and gazed in astonishment 
at the group standing near her, an expression of unutter- 
able joy flashing like a ray of sunshine over her whole 
face as she recognised Arthur St. Vincent. 

“Arthur, Arthur!” she cried. A shiver then seemed 
to pass over her frame, and she burst into a passion of 
tears, moaning in intense despair and anguish, ‘‘ Too 
late! Too late!” 

L’Estrange, who had never taken his eyes from her, 
now bent over her and, taking her hand, said, 

“Tell them, Audrey, that you are mine—that you have 
promised to marry me.” 

“Must I?” she sobbed. ‘“ Yes, I know I must!” 

“Tt is enough! I can bear no more!” cried St, 
Vincent, springing forward and shaking off Fleming’s 
hand, his voice trembling with anger and excitement. 
“You fiend! you living devil! you traitor to the girl 
whom you profess to love! Is there a punishment on 
earth sufficiently cruel for you ?—do you not see that 
you are killing her? Let go her hand; I swear she 
shall never be yours I will kill you sooner!” He 
approached close to L’Estrange, his eyes fixed on him 
burnt like living coals, his fist clenched as if about to 
strike his enemy’s face. 

What he might have done none knew, for at that 
momenta ghastly pallor spread over Horace L’Estrange’s 
face. His figure swayed, and he leaned heavily against 
the chair on which Audrey still sat, pressing his hand to 
his side. 
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‘“My God!” he groaned, with an expression of agony 
passing over his features. 

Staggering backwards, he would have fallen to the 
ground, had not Algernon Fleming caught him in his 
arms, and dragged him to a sofa, unconscious. 

“Take Miss Vane away,” he said, turning to Rose 
D’Arcy ; “do not let her stay another moment.” He 
was kneeling beside the sofa as he spoke. 

Rose put her arm immediately round Audrey, telling 
her she must come away with her. 

The girl obeyed at once. She seemed stunned and 
incapable of understanding what was passing around 
her, and allowed Rose to lead her from the room without 
a word. 

Algernon Fleming opened the shirt of the unconscious 
man, and listened anxiously for the pulsation of his 
heart. His fingers pressed the lifeless hand, hoping to 
discover the faintest beat of his pulse. 

“Get some brandy, Colonel, as soon as you can,” he 
said ; ‘‘I am afraid this is a bad business.” 

When the brandy was procured they tried to force 
some between L’Estrange’s lips, but it was hopeless. 

Again the surgeon listened for some sign of life, and, 
turning to the Colonel, said briefly, 

“There is nothing to be done; it is a case of heart 
disease. Send for the nearest doctor; I will remain 
here.” 

The excitement—against which the Londgn doctor 
had warned him—had proved fatal to Horace 
L’Estrange. 

The girl—whom he had often said he would die to 
win—had cost him his life. He had loved her, he had 
striven to blast her young life, and he had paid the 
forfeit, and Horace L’Estrange lay dead before the eyes 
of the man whom he had so deeply wronged. 


C. NESBITT. 
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Under fhe Shadow of fhe Guillotine. 





A TALE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 





By Tristam K. Monck, Author of Claudus the Tyrian ; 
The Prince of Poisoners ; The Crime of 1870-71, &c. 


““MADAME in? a da bonneheure. Announce me as 
Monsieur le Comte de Brieuil !” 

So spoke a tall, elegantly dressed young man, hand- 
some of feature, aged of about some five-and-twenty 
years, to the portier of No. 18, Rue de la R——, Paris. 

“Will monseigneur wait here?” asked the Zortzer, 
throwing open a pair of folding doors, thus revealing to 
him a sumptuous apartment, in which wealth and splen- 
dour appeared to jealously rival each other. 

De Brieuil signified his willingness with a careless 
nod of the head; entering, he sank into a _ velvet 
cushioned divan, and commenced to hum a light air. | 

A few moments elapsed ere the door opened once 
more, this time admitting a lady of some two-and- 
twenty years of age, tall, graceful, and with a face of 
such exquisite beauty as to enamour the fickle capital. 
She advanced a few paces as de Brieuil rose. 

‘Monsieur le Comte de Brieuil?” she queried, curt- 
seying. 

“The same !”’ he replied, bowing so low that his hat 
swept the carpet, ‘‘The same, Yvonne!” 

She stared fixedly at him for a moment, then sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

“ Claude !” 

“Aye, Claude! altered perchance, yet always the 
same. Time, they say, has used me ill, yet you, madame, 
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after lapse of years, are the more ravishing. My father 
and brother have had the consideration to die. I have 
inherited their estates and title.” A pause; then, he 
added, desperately, “Yvonne, have you no word of wel- 
come.” 

“Welcome, monsieur?” she replied, dreamily ; 
“ Surely our past does not call for such an action on my 
part. Pray be seated.” 

He hesitated ; then obeyed. 


“T thank you;” then sarcastically, ‘“‘ Pray continue, 
Yvonne. Iam all attention.” 


“Why have you returned after that affair in the Salle 
de Paume, at the Tuileries ?” 


The count flicked a minute particle of dust from off 
his ruff with a cambric handkerchief; then, glancing 
.steadily at Yvonne, said— 


“You say, Yvonne, that our past does not warrant 
you extending a single word of welcome to me. Your 
facile mind has, in all probability, forgotten, or has its 
remembrance been purposely dulled: that once, 
Yvonne, Marquise de Caulvillet said she loved the 
Count de Brieuil. You, perhaps, ignored the fact that 
Iloved you. Yet, ‘tis a remembrance that should be 
sweet to your vanity ; for proud Claude, who scorned 
all women’s wiles, should hover around you, attendant 
on your smile. The affair in the Salle de Paume, when 
in a fair duel I slew your husband, the Marquis de 
Caulvillet, does not warrant my perpetual exile. 
Yvonne, he won you by unfair means, and I, as my 
revenge, picked a quarrel with him ere he had been 
wedded two hours to the woman I loved better than life 
itself. I killed him; but this is no news to you. You 
remember it as well as I; aye, even down to the insults 
which Louis XVI. heaped on my head. Yvonne,” he 
cried, his sad intonation vanishing, to cede its place to 
one of exultation, ‘‘ His Majesty does not yet know that 
I am in his capital, but ere to-morrow’s sun gilds the 
eastern horizon, with its soft roseate light, he will! For 
Paris, marquise, is discontented ! ” 
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“Your words appear menacing, Count,” replied 
Yvonne calmly, ‘“‘ Were it not that Paris is always dis- 
contented.” 

“ But now the tether’s end is reached !—Pardi, ere 
to-night the city’s streets will surge with the faces of tax- 
ground wretches shouting for bread !”’ 

“Then, monsieur, they must shout. Should they grow 
too obstreperous, the King has potent argument, which 
will hardly fail to bring them to reason!” She sank 
into a chair with an impatient little sigh. 

“Which is?” queried the Count, helping himself to a 
pinch of snuff. 

“ Cannon!” 

De Brieuil smiled grimly. 


“Cannon is well in time of war, against small bands, 
armies if you will; but artillery can do nothing against 
anation. The “ Canaille,’’.as Louis is pleased to style 


the peuple, ‘‘has a more potent argument than his 
cannon !” 


“ And that is, Count?” 

“An instrument called familiarly, the guillotine!” 
replied Claude calmly, taking another pinch of snuff. 
“ But enough of that !—Yvonne, I came to ask you to be 
my wife. Madame la Marquise,” he cried, bending his 
knee in front of her, and attempting to take the small 
white hand in his ‘ Marquise ¥ 

‘‘Unhand me, Claude,” she cried coldly, rising ; “ I am, 
as you say, a Marquise !—let that title be your answer.” 

“ Forgive me, darling, if I made my request with un- 
gallant crudeness; but, Yvonne, I have not see you for 
three long years, each of which has seemed a century to 
me ; and when I saw the fairest of France’s fair daughters, 
the expression of my mad passion surged wildly to my 
lips !.Ah, Yvonne!” he cried pleadingly, rising in his 
turn, ‘I love you as no mortal man has loved a woman. 

i I ” 


“Spare your protestations, sir,’ she replied frigidly, 
her eyes filling with tears. ‘ If—if you wish to insult me, 
you will continue in the strain; if you do not, silence 
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on that subject and all others will prove it. I have the 
honour to bid you good day,” she added, curtseying low. 

‘Does my love insult you?”’ he queried proudly. 

‘Monsieur le Comte is too good to spare me the task 
of telling him so!”’ she replied in a low voice. 

A crimson flush suffused his cheeks on having the 
reply. Recovering his self possession by a violent effort, 
he replied, 

‘“So Madame le Marquise refuses to become my 
wife ?” 

“Monsieur is to be congratulated on the excellency of 
hisperception. He doubtless forgets my husband fell by 
his hand.” 

“T killed him in a fair duel,” retorted Claude hotly. 
‘“So you spurn my love, do you, Yvonne, and treat my 
heart as a child would a plaything, to amuse yourself 
with for a time, when tired of, you cast it away! The 
Court, with its gallants and flatteries, have turned your 
brain! ‘Pardi Yvonne, you were not like this in Tours— 
there, you probably remember what you were, eh, 
madame !” . 

‘Monsieur has honour enough to keep silent on that ; 
I forget nothing!” 

“You are to be felicitated; yet, if madame should ever 
choose to be reminded of——” 

“It was no fault of mine,” interrupted Yvonne, almost 
crying with vexation. 

‘Perhaps not!” a pause, then he added sarcastically, 
arranging his ruffs, ‘your pardon, for the moment, I 
forgot that the memory of your humble parentage 
might cause a proud aristocrat like you some twinge of 
common shame.” 

“Silence, sirrah! Is it the part of a man to taunt a 
woman?” She was grand in her wild, withering scorn. 

“Violence ill becomes you, sweet Yvonne !” answered 
Claude, who became calmer as his companion grew more 
angry. ‘ You said it was not your fault—well, perliaps, 
no! Noone can help being born humble-—you spoke 
the truth there; and madame will doubtless, pardon 
me,” he added, leaning negligently on the back of a chair, 
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and glancing at her covertly, “if I say that that is in all 
probability the first truism which she has uttered for 
some long while.” 

“Ger 1” 

‘“‘ Madame, I crave your pardon,” he raised his hand 
deprecatingly, “if I have said anything which could 
wound your susceptibilities. I deemed nothing could 
wound you; yet it is nearing the truth when I say so. 
Once you loved me! You told me so, and I—fool that 
I was !—believed your word. Am I correct?” 

“ Perfectly, sir!” 

‘So you admit it. You then cast me aside for him, 
telling the Marquis that you loved none but he. Even 
now his laugh of mirth, when you told him that you only 
amused yourself with me to anger him, galls me to the 
quick,” 

“Yet you said it was true.” 

“ Could I make you outaliar? Ah, Dieu!” he cried, 
passionately, ‘‘ I hated your sex till I met you. Then I 
thought an angel had crossed my path; to my shame, 
be it said, I worshipped you. I loved my idol even when 
she turned and taunted me that evening before the 
Marquis de Caulvillet !” 

He glanced covertly at the pale, handsome face before 
him. 

“The night following the duel a note was put into my 
hand ere I fled to that exile which only the memory of 
your face brightened. That billet was in your hand- 
writing—do I err ?” he asked, sarcastically, helping him- 
self to a pinch of snuff. 

‘You forget.” 

‘“Nay, Marquise, my mind has not forsaken me yet. 
Perhaps you remember having forged the name of 
de Caulvillet, and that his death by my hand alone 
saved you from an exposé? Am JI still in the line of 
facts, madame ?” he asked, in cruelly even tones, noting 
with pleasure the ever-deepening flush of shame mant- 
ling her fair cheeks. 

“You are cowardly, sir, to taunt me thus,” she cried, 
petulantly, staying by a violent effort the tears of vexa- 
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tion which rose unbidden to her glorious eyes. “ All 
that is passed, lost to sight in the hidden past, like all 
else that happened in those sunny days. You are cruel, 
Claude, thus to re-open old wounds.” 

“Cruel, Yvonne!” He left the chair to approach 
her, ‘‘ Aye, cruel to be kind.” 

“Do you think it kind to remind me of all that is 
passed—to remind me of all that I have lost for ever ?” 

“Yes, you have lost all, Yvonne, save my love, and 
that—--” 

‘‘T must reject,” she cried, sadly. Then, with incom- 
prehensible anger, “Ah! Claude, how can you be so 
merciless? You, who call yourself a seigneur,-Should 
scorn to render thus unhappy a defenceless B 

“Forger ! Yvonne—'tis a hard word.” 

“Woman!” she continued, ignoring his remark, or 
appearing to do so, for the crimson flush which suffused 
her cheeks showed she had heard. ‘ You are unworthy 
of the name of man, to be thus cruel.” 

“And you, madame,” he asked, gently, “are you 
kind ?” 

“The past forbids it.” 

“Love should obliterate the past,” he answered, 
softly; then added energetically, ““Yvonne, my love 
could brook no sharing; and when de Caulvillet won 
you, my heart was riven. Why did you trick me with 
that letter when he lay on his deathbed? for then I 
should not have returned to France, to—ah, Yvonne ! 
Yvonne !” he cried, passionately, ‘as there is a heaven 
above us, for your own sake do not spurn me; nay, turn not 
away your head, for—mark well my words—ere a week 
has passed, the Marquise de Caulvillet may need the 
arm of the scorned Comte de Brieuil to aid her in her 
extremity.” He sank once more on to the divan. 
“Silence, then.” 

“It is enough, sir! Monseigneur le Comte, I regret 
that I must remind you that my roof now shelters you. 
I must beg of you to quit.” 

He rose unsteadily to his feet, and advancing towards 
her, cried hoarsely, as he took her hand forcibly in his, 
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“Just heaven! is.this your final answer? Yvonne, in 
mercy sake, reconsider your decision; in your own 
interest, reconsider!” He cast away her hand from 
him almost violently. 

Her answer came so low as to be almost indistinct, 
while her bosom heaved with suppressed emotion, “I 
. cannot, Claude—I cannot!” 

. “So be it, madame; so be it,” he answered, coldly, 
as bowing low he advanced towards the. door; “it is 
always well to follow the dictates of the heart. Madame 
la Marquise, I have the honour to bid you-farewell !— 
farewell !” 

.- Fhe-door closed behind him. 

* * * * * * 

- A week has passed; Louis is in Paris, obliged to . 
return at the instance-of the mob which fetched him 
from Versailles—the selfsame mob which now rushes" 
through the streets of France’s capital, inciting their 
compatriots to revolt, and to howl for bread with them. 
’ Yeta more sinister sound dominates the lesser ones, 
borne across the convulsed city ; on the wings of the hot 
zephyr then blowing comes the roll of musketry, sunk 
ever. and anon into insignificance by the dull, rever- 
berating crash ‘of artillery. 

Yvonne, standing at her window, heard the -hoarse 
roar of the tricolour- badged mob, and an involuntary 
cry of alarm burst from her lips, as it suddenly bare : 
‘into her street, shouting: 

“ Vive la Republique : f A bas les aristocrats !” 

- “Ah dieu!” she cried in agony, pressing her hands to 


- her bosom in fear, as she gazed with stating eyeballs at 


_ the surging throng of wild faces below, ‘‘ What will be 
the end of this ?”’ i 
“ Revolution, madame,” said the quiet voice of Mar- 

celle; her waiting-maid. . ) 

‘* Revolution ?’ echoed Yvonne, her. voice rising in a. 
species of shriek, “No, Marcelle, it “is a revolt! Mon 
dieu, do not say that !” 

“Would that I could, for -your sake, madame. Yet _ 
it'is as I say. The people are tired of being ground ~ 
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down by taxes ; the hated aristocrat will find his level 
on the guillotine,” cried Marcelle, exultingly ; “ while 


the Canaille, the despised peuple, will-become the rulers 


of France. A new day is at hand, and this is the dawn 
which is just breaking.” 

-Yvonne pressed her hands to her temples i in agony, as 
she cried :. 

“ Holy Virgin, how they shout. . . dealt re 

Well might she be afraid of that savage, lawless 
throng of human tigers, which surged to and fro 
beneath the: window.; who, waving axes, old. swords, 


muskets, scythes, pikes, and torches above their, heads, I: : 


shrieked hoarsely in unison,— 
.“ Vive la Republique ! a bas V'aristocrat !_ Down with 


. the oppressors !” 


“Down. with the aristocrats ?? Mon dieu, I am an 
aristocrat !” 
A loud.crash of breaking glass, followed by the tear- 


ing sound of rending wood, wrung a frenzied shriek . 


from her. 

“Marcelle!” she cried in anguish, “they have broken 
into the house of Monsieur le Comte de Cyros! What 
—what will be the end of this?” vile 

A few moments passed, during which the Revolution- 
ists shouted Rouget de:Lyle’s famous patriotic song, 


“La Marseillaise”’; and then those who had entered" 
_ the Count’s house emerged, bearing the head of the. - 


. hapless de Cyros on.a pike. .- 


Once. more a wild shriek, followed by a peal, of ey 


hysterical laughter, burst from Yvonne's tightly-drawn 


lips, which were only hushed by the sound of thunder: - 


ing blows rained on her hall door. . 
“Marcelle,” she cried distractedly, glancing wildly 
around her, “Is—is there no escape ?”’ eee 
“None; madame. We are doomed !” 
A passionate suppressed sob, then Yvonne cried, —. 
‘“You are not doomed. You are not an aristocrat. 
_ Ah dieu! At one time I prided myself-on being one ; 


oe ie 


. how. what would I not give to be the poorest of the 


poor ! Marcelle, there is still the back !” 
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“Useless, madame ; we are surrounded !” 

Louder and louder grew the yells of execration with- 
out, as the infuriated mob rained crushing blows on the 
door. 

‘““Must we die?” groaned Yvonne bitterly—‘“ die 
like rats in atrap? Ah, if only Claude de Brieuil were 
here to help us !” 

A rending crash was her only answer, as the street 
door tottered inwards; then came the sharp, angry 
clash, as steel rang on steel; the wild, despairing 
shriek of a man in his death agony, which dominated 
even the roar of the multitude, followed by the rush of 
feet on the stairs. 

Yvonne darted one swift glance of horror at the gib- 
bering, decapitated head of the unfortunate de Cyros ; 
then leaning against the heavy curtains of the window, 
waited. 

She had not to do so long. The door was flung 
violently open, admitting the Count de Brieuil anda 
band of uncouth wretches, the sight of whom caused 
Yvonne to cower against the curtains with horror and 
apprehension. What mercy could she expect from 
them. 

‘‘La Marquise de Caulvillet,” said de Brieuil coolly, 
pointing with his sword towards the shrinking woman. 
“An aristocrat! An enemy to the peuple! One of 
the tax grinders !” , 

A man, clad in a blue blouse and ared stocking cap, . 
rolled his right arm sleeve a trifle above the elbow, and 
gripping the hilt of his sword tightly, advanced towards 
her ; his fellows’ pikes rattled ominously. 

‘“ Not that way, Mazas !” cried Claude commandingly, 
his face blanching. ‘That were an aristocrat’s death. 
Let her die as—as a—felon! To the guillotine with 
her.” 

“Aye, to the guillotine with her,” shouted the rest. 
“To the guillotine!” 

‘“‘Come, little Citoyenne,” cried Mazas, lifting her 
from her knees, on which she had fallen, thinking her 
last moment had come, in a half swooning condition, 
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and attempting to steal a kiss from her pallid lips, 
‘Come to the Conciergerie, my little bird. To-morrow 
Citoyenne Yvonne will dine off steel, and I shall serve it.” 

A peal of wild laughter followed the brutal jest. 

“Claude,” cried Yvonne pleadingly, shaking herself 
free from the grasp of Mazas, and kneeling at Claude’s 
feet. ‘‘Save me, for the sake of old times. Save me 
from this awful doom! I am too young, too unfit to 
die—too young! Ah, Comte, have mercy! It is so 
little for you to do ; so much for me!” 

“ You say that I loved you once, Citoyenne Yvonne. 
Surely you commit an error in so saying, for I have not 
the honour of your acquaintance.” 

‘Claude, have you no mercy? In heaven’s name do 
not cast me from you when I need your arm to help 
me! I did not think this of you ; yet, if you spurn me, 
now that I am at your mercy, heaven will forsake you in 
your hour of need.” 

She bowed her head, her whole form being shakened 
by sobs, suppressed, yet visible. 

“ You are a marquise !” said Claude coldly. 

“And is that a sin worthy of death?” She rose 
proudly to her feet. “I regret having trespassed on your 
valuable time, for I see that you are determined to have 
my life. Well, take it if you will ; yet 1 would have you 
spare Marcelle. She has been a faithful servant! She 
is not noble, while I—I am—” 

“ An aristocrat,” retorted Claude. ‘‘ Have no fear, 
she shall live, while you—” 

“What,” cried Yvonne, her voice sinking into a whis- 
per, as she pressed her clasped hands to her bosom in 
agony. ‘‘ Speak, and be brief!” 

“Our law must take its course.” 

A smile, horrible in its ghastliness, overspread her 
features, a deathly pallor passed over her face, then 
staggering backwards a few paces, fell, with a low, inar- 
ticulate cry, senseless on the ground. 

An awed hush fell on all present. Unwittingly every 
eye was bent on the lovely, pailid face, enshrined by its 
golden locks, lying upturned on the floor. 
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Without the mob howled and sang its ribald songs ; 
within a silence reigned, broken only by the voice of 
Mazas, who, struck by the girlish beauty lying before 
him, cried— 

' “She is but a maiden, Citoyen de Brieuil. What 
good can her death do to the State ? Let us go in search 
of better prey !” 

But the Count, who appeared to grow more angry 
as he beheld the inanimate form of Yvonne, cried 
angrily— | 

‘She is a marquise ! an aristocrat, and—has influence 
with Louis !”’ 

‘‘Louis,” sneered the other, ‘ Louis! bah, he is no 
longer king. France hasarulerin name alone. She 
is, you Say, a marquise.” 

“Aye, and you, Citoyen, are a count !”’ 

“Silence, sirrah!” cried de Brieuil, paling beneath 
his interlocutor’s gaze. ‘Advocate for her life and I 
shall denounce you asa Royalist. Yes, I am a count, 
but in name alone. I have renounced all rank !” 

“She may renounce her fancied prerogatives ; thea, 
Citoyen, pardon her!” 

“Tf she renounces her rank it will be a lie!” cried 
the Count furiously, noting that his savage crew were 
likely to side with Mazas. ‘Curse her beauty, the sight 
of which makes you false to the State. Her life is for- 
feit to our glorious cause ! ” 

“‘Citoyen,” returned the other boldly, “ France has 
no better servant than Jaques Mazas, yet I look on the 
death of this fair girl as murder, the devil take her 
nobility. She said you loved her once! It is a love of 
which no man might be ashamed. It is not patriotism 
which bids you order her death. It is spite, Citoyen de 
Brieuil! Spite! I can read your life’s history in your 
face, and in hers. She refused your hand, and you, for 
the sake of paltry revenge, would sign her death 
warrant. Scorn on you!” 

‘““A lie, Citoyen ! s 

De Brieuil’s further utterance was stopped short by a 
hush which fell on the crowd below, followed by a yell 
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of triumph. The Revolutionists in the room rushed to 
the windows, and saw a man on horseback urging his 
steed through the surging mob. He had atricolour flag 
draped sashwise across his waist, while a rosette of 
ribbons was stuck jauntily on his red stocking cap ; the 
rest of his attire was ragged and grimed by powder 
smoke. 

“The Bastille has fallen! The Bastille has fallen !” 
he shrieked, raising himself in his stirrups, and waving 
his musket above his head, ‘“ Louis’ power is shattered ! 
Vive la Revolution ! Shout, citizens! Victory! Death 
to the aristocrats ! ”’ 

Even Claude de Brieuil, dare-devil as he was, 
shuddered as he heard that ominous shout surge wildly 
from countless throats towards the sunny heavens. 

“Aye, death to the aristocrats!” shouted Claude, 
leaning out of-the window and waving his sword above 
his head, “To the Conciergerie with the Marquise !” 

“T will carry her!” cried Mazas, as he gently lifted 
the inanimate form on his shoulders; then he added 
softly to himself, “‘She will be saferwithme. Yes, it is 
spite which animates him, and what is more bitter than 
vengeful spite ?’’ Then, gripping his sword tightly in 
his left arm, he followed his companions out of the 
room, leaving Marcelle its only occupant. 


* * * * * 


The grey light of dawn filtered softly through the 
narrow, barred casement of a cell in the Conciergerie, its 
soft rays lighting caressingly on the beautiful pallid face 
of the once proud Marquise de Caulvillet, now lying on 
some straw which served her for a pallet, wrapped in 
slumber—a sleep which is not, however, allowed to con- 
tinue long undisturbed, as a loud rattle of drums without 
testifies. 

Yvonne started, then, raising her head wearily from 
its pillow of straw, glanced up at the narrow casement. 

‘““Monday,” she murmured, rising, ‘Monday! Az 
Dieu! Dieu! 1 am too young todie! I cannot !—I am 
afraid to die! . . . and yet, I must! I must !—the 
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day has at last arrived when Yvonne, Marquise de 
Caulvillet, must pay the penalty of being an aristocrat ! 
Oh! Holy Virgin! must I die?” She fell on her knees, 
and, bowing her head, wept silently. 

The creaking of the cell door on its rusty hinges 
caused her to start from her knees and dash the tears 
from her eyes. The door opened to admit Mazas into 
the prison chamber. 

“Salut, madame!” he said, in a strained voice, 
uncovering. 

‘“Good morning, my faithful Mazas,” she replied, 
stretching out her hand in greeting; ‘“‘Have you come 
to conduct me to the scaffold ?” 


He shuddered as he bent over her hand and kissed it ; 
then, glancing at the pale face now gently tinged by a 
blush on seeing his action, 

‘‘No, madame! he who betrayed you will have that— 
duty! I came here in the grey light of dawn, bribing 
the jailer to let me in, to crave your pardon.” 

“My pardon! good Mazas? I owe you no pardon! 
You have done all in your power to make me comfort- 
able—my very bed, my books, my food, all I owe to you ! 
What sin so grievous have you committed that you 
require my pardon ?” 

‘““Madame,” he replied, shamefacedly, “ At the trial, 
when they condemned your innocent self to death, I 
swore to gain you your freedom, or to lose my life in the 
attempt.” 

“ Well, Mazas!” 

“You are still a prisoner, madame—I have broken 
the first part of my oath.” 

“It is not your fault” she replied, in gentle accents, 
“And I am glad—so grateful to have had one true 
friend to stand by me in my hour of need!” She laid 
her hands on his shoulders. ’ 

“Marquise,” he muttered, brokenly, ‘Can you allow 
your hands to be polluted by touching your future 
murderer ?” 

‘My murderer? . . . what do you mean, Mazas?”’ 
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“T mean, gentle lady, that in an hour’s time J shal/ 
be your executioner /” 

“ You will work the guillotine : 

‘Madame has spoken,” he replied, his voice sinking 
to almost a whisper. 

“T am glad ! ” she said softly, gazing pityingly at his 
bent head. 

“ Glad, madame?” he echoed, in amazement. 

“ Aye,” she replied, letting her hands drop from his 
shoulders, “ Aye, glad, for you will see that my death is 
a speedy one !” 

“T have already seen to it,” he answered, in an un- 
steady voice. ‘‘ When it was built I had the drop for the 
knife three feet higher than is usual. Yesternight, when 
the moon was bright, I oiled each bolt, each groove, I 
weighted it still more, then pressed the spring. The 
knife flashed in the moonlight, falling with a heavy thud 
and was still ; the eye could not follow it in its passage, 
yet still I weighted it still more, sharpening it, till a hair 
impelled by the evening breeze, could not be wafted 
across its surface without being cut in twain 
then I raised it again. Madame, there is but little Ic can 
do for you now ; but I will spare you the agony of wait- 
ing your turn ; when the fatal knife falls again, it will be 
on that fair neck!” 

‘““Mazas,” she cried brokenly, “You have been a 
friend to me! I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for this last proof of it!” 

There was a pause, then Mazas said desperately, 

‘““Madame la Marquise, for such are you to me, you 
honor me too much by calling suchas I, a dog of the 
Revolution, by the name of friend. Why do you not 
spurn me as you did in the RuedelaR. . . . when 
I stole a kiss from your sweet lips.” 

‘Did you not guard me safely here ?”’ 

Mazas bowed his head, turned to leave, then noting 
her outstretched hand, turned again, and grasping it warm- 
ly, kissed it, then facing her once more, let it go, crying : 

“’Fore heaven, were all the aristocrats like you, 
France would never have been the unhappy country jt 
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now is!—Farewell, madame—till—ah, God! till we 
meet again—on the scaffold !”’ 

He turned and left the cell without a backward 
glance ; the fierce roll of drums without drowning the 
jarring sound of the closing hinges. 

Half-an-hour elasped before the door opened, this 
time to admit the Comte de Brieuil. 

“Citoyenne de Caulvillet, are you ready? . 

My men await you in the corridor!” 

Clash, clang, clash, clang, clash; the prison clock had 
struck five. 

“Claude,” she said gently, “‘That was five o'clock 
which struck, was it not ?”’ 

“Yes, Citoyenne.” 

“Can you spare me two minutes, before calling in 
your men ?” 

“Yes, but be brief !” 

“At this hour, on this day, three years ago, my 
husband, the Marquis de Caulvillet, died——’”’ 

. Well, Citoyenne, well.” He flicked a speck of mud 
off his top boot with the point of his sword. 

“On his death bed he made me swear not to give 
you any encouragement for three years after his death ; 
if you offered me marriage, I was to spurn it till the 
three years had passed; he knew I had been forced 
into wedding him ; he knew of the love I bore you, and 
I did love you, Claude! . . I loved you even while 
I was rejecting you so cruelly.” 

“Yvonne!” almost shrieked Claude, ‘“ Say that this is 
a cruel lie you are telling me! As you hope for mercy 
hereafter, say that it is !” 

“Sir! you forget yourself! I do not lie!” 

“God in heaven!” he cried, wildly, “I am, then, 
your murderer! Oh! Yvonne! my beautiful darling ! 
I am murdering the only woman that I ever loved !” 

“Hush, Claude ! the judges-they found me guilty.” 

“No! they found you innocent! Mazas bribed them 
to do so. It was I, in my blind jealousy and thirst for 
revenge, who forced the judges to utter that fatal word, 
‘Guilty "—and now,” he gasped, glancing wildly around, 
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“there isno escape ; the judges who condemned you 
are at Lyons, and the warrant for your death,” he cried, 
hoarsely, glancing at the paper he held in his hand, 
‘decrees that you are to be executed at the hour of 
five! . . . Is there no escape ?” 

“None! Claude. None! Nay, I donot blame you ; 
I treated you badly, I admit, in marrying Monsieur le 
Marquis, meeting your lover’s words with snubs and 
gibes—yet my heart did not speak the words my lips 
uttered. Claude, we have mutually much to forgive, 
much to forget, and now that death stares one of us in 
the face, let us part as friends, if we cannot as lovers.” 
She held out her hand. 

‘Yvonne! you still have the heart.to forgive? Have 
you considered that, in forgiving me, you forgive your 
murderer? Yvonne, if you ever loved me, do not speak 
thus. Jeer at me, revile me, curse me, anything !—but, 
for heaven’s sake, do not tear my heart with anguish by 
forgiving me! Curse me, I say?” 

“Citoyen !” cried a soldier, pushing open the door, 
“Tt is five minutes past the hour; the trimbril is ready, 
waiting, and the mob is growing impatient and begin- 
ning to murmur.” 

“Curse you!” cried de Brieuil, his face assuming a 
frightful pallor ; “‘ There will be no execution.” 

“Your pardon, Citoyen; but the orders are that 
Citoyenne Yvonne, otherwise the Marquise de Caulvillet, 
is to die to-day by the guillotine, at five in the forenoon.” 

“Go and mind your business, scoundrel! Must I 
repeat twelve score times ere you understand that there 
will be no execution ?” | 

“By whose orders ?” queried the Revolutionist guard. 

“By mine !” 

De Brieuil was grand in his defiance ; and the smile 
which had begun to play about the corners of his inter- 
locutor’s mouth died almost ere it had been born, as his 
eye fell on the sword which the Count was slowly bend- 
ing backwards and forwards across his chest, for well he 
knew that with de Brieuil the sword was no empty toy, 
but a terrible weapon. 


39 
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» “ Citoyen, I regret,” he said, civilly enough, omitting 
the jesting words he had intended to make use of, “ but 
your orders are not valid.” 

“How not valid?” cried de Brieuil, angrily. ‘Let 
one of you try to take her, and I swear that if my words 
are not made valid from hearsay alone, my sword will 
make them so!” He lowered his blade an inch or so, 
feeling the edge of it carefully with his thumb. 

By this time some two dozen Revolutionary soldiers 
had appeared at the entrance of the cell, looking in with 
manifest interest. 

“For the last time, Citoyen de Brieuil,” cried the first 
speaker, “‘ before we resort to violent methods—will you 
let her come without our being obliged to run a sword 
through you ?” 

“Come and take her,” cried the Count, desperately, 
as, placing himself before Yvonne, he swung his sword 
around his head. 

The soldier drew his sabre, and, calling his men, 
advanced into the cell. Like lightning de Brieuil’s 
sword swept down on his head, but he was saved decapi- 
tation by his smart parry, returning his adversary’s cut 
with a clever thrust, which the Count, parrying en carte, 
repaid by a terrific upward cut which, crashing through 
the soldier’s guard, caught him just underneath the 
second rib, sending him reeling to the ground a dozen 
paces away. 

“Come, Citoyen,” cried the leader of the band, 
“Enough blood has been shed, and fer life is forfeited 
to the State.”’ 

“A lie, yet come and take her.” 

“ Charge !”’ 

In a twinkling, de Brieuil was disarmed, and sent reel- 
ing against the wall, while a dozen muskets were crossed 
in front of him. Claude crouched against the wall like a 
tiger in leash, and staring at the men with starting eye- 
balls, cried almost inarticulately : 

“Curse you! . . . takeher,you. . . devils!” 


* *% * 
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The first beams of the rising sun glinted on the fatal 
blade of the guillotine, suspended high above the heads 
of the gesticulating, savage mob, which filled the square 
surrounding the scaffold. 

Alone of all that throng Yvonne remained impassive. 
With her hands folded across her bosom, she gazed 
dreamily upwards towards the sky, awaiting the fatal 
moment. 

It was not long coming. 

‘‘Madame !” said Mazas gently, “Are you ready ?”’ 

“ Quite !” she replied, with a cheerful smile, “ And 
once more I thank you for all you have done ; had it nct 
been for you, my prison life must indeed have been 
dreary.” Then turning to Claude, who, dishevelled and 
hatless, stood beside her, glaring wildly around him, 
continued gently, ‘‘ Farewell, Claude ; perhaps through 
the dim vista of the uncertain future we may meet 
again, to part no more!” 

He turned his bloodshot, starting eyes on her, yet 
answered never a word. 

“Marquise !”’ said Mazas softly, “‘I have broken the 
first part of my oath; J shall, however, be true to my 
second, and if another world does exist, I shall be there 
to serve you !” 


“Poor Mazas!” she said softly, laying her head in 
position. ‘ You have been very good to me, I would 
that I could repay your kindness !” 

“Madame, you honoured me by calling Jaques 
Mazas by the name of frend !” 


‘““A poor recompense, yet it was the best which I 
could offer! . . . onelastfavour . . . strike!” 

A flash, a harsh whistling sound, a glint of steel, a 
heavy thud; then Mazas held Yvonne’s beautiful head, 
lovely even in death, up to those human wolves ; not a 
word passed his lips, but two burning tears coursed 
down his rugged cheeks, and fell on the corpse he laid 
reverently aside. 

“Poor flower!” he muttered, ‘‘Thou wast too beauti- ° 
ful to be plucked so early !” 
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It was her only requiem ; simple words, breathed from 
the heart of an untutored man, yet more eloquent than 
the greatest oratory. 

The mob yelled and shouted in its frenzied delight, 
when a wild unearthly, maniacal laugh rang out clearly 
on the morning air, causing a hush to fall o’er the 
throng, while all eyes were riveted on the scaffold from 
whence came the eerie laugh. 

Claude, hatless and coatless, running his fingers 
through his dishevelled hair, was staggering across the 
platform, pallid, haggard, with the gleam of insanity in 
his eye. Suddenly he halted, as Mazas raised the glitter- 
ing knife, then raising his clenched hands towards 
the skies, shouted : 

“Down with the Republic !—Vive le roi! . 

Vive Louis XVI.! . . . Curses on the Republic ! ! 
a bas la Republique !” 

The mob, at first surprised, became passionate. 

“Down with the aristocrat! . . death to the 
aristocrat! . . to the guillotine with him!” 

In an instant Claude was seized and bound—Mazas 
had only to press the spring. 

He knelt on the count, and leaning over, placed his 
neck in the road of the knife should it fall. Then Claude 
heard him mutter : 

“Tt has been given me the power to destroy her be- 
trayer! To rob of life he who condemned her to 
death, when a word could have saved her. Citoyenne 
Yvonne, the latter part of my oath shall be accomplished, 
and should a heaven exist will join you there, if only to 
be your servant.” 

A flash ! athud ! two heads fell! . . the executioner’s 
elbow had inadvertently touched the spring—so said 
the official report. 

And as the ?ricoteuses counted three, the early sun 
flooded Paris with its glory. 


TRISTAM K, MONCK. 





Ashore in a Diger Creek. 
By “ WEATHERGAUGE.” 


It happened four years ago that there was trouble 
in the wild region of swamp and forest lying 
among the many mouths of the Niger. Annoyed at the 
imposition of certain duties, and the diversion of trade 
through the creeks, and animated by the prospect of 
plunder in the factories, the river tribes, many of 
whom are cannibals, threatened a general rising. 

Accordingly, the European traders and the officers 
of the two Powers ruling over this unhealthy region, i.e., 
the British Government, as represented by the Niger 
Protectorate, and the Royal Niger Company—which 
corporation holds power of life and death over a vast 
Dominion—passed a very anxious time. Day by day 
they waited in suspense, wondering if there would 
be wide-spread rebellion, or only the usual erection of 
stockades by independent headmen, until the Nimbi 
tribe sacked the factory of the Chartered Company 
at Akassa, and murdered some 120 Krooboy labourers 
in cold blood. Then the factories and Consulates were 
hastily fortified, so as to hold out, if need be, until the 
gunboats arrived. 

One hot evening the writer, in company with the 
captain and doctor of a big cargo steamer sat in 
the stifling room of a trader’s house, one of the 
scattered factories standing beside a miry creek, which, 


as usual, was raised high on piles, and overlooked the 
river. 
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The whole place reeked with damp, and the air 
was foul with the exhalations of festering mud and the 
odors of kerosene, while through the open windows 
we could see the lights of the steamer twinkling 
among the gathering mist, as she strained at her cables 
in the seaward rush of tide. 


“Sorry to keep you in this oven,” said the haggard 
trader, ‘‘ but the fact is, it is not safe on the verandah 
unless we sit in darkness, for the bush is full of those 
brutes from Nimbi and Fishtown, watching a chance 
to fire a handful of potleg into one. If the gunboats 
don’t come soon, we'll all have our throats cut.” 


“Ts that it?’ answered the captain. ‘ Well, I don’t 
mind darkness, but I can’t stand this; let us go outside 
and take our chance. You never know your luck.” 


So for a time we sat behind a row of saltbags, raised 
like a rampart round the verandah, listening to stories 
of the massacre at Akassa, where the captured Krooboys 
were hurled against a tree, beside which two river-men 
stood with uplifted matchets, which came shearing down 
through skull or spine each time the naked shoulders 
touched the bark. 


“Strange doings for a British colony, at the 
end of the nineteenth century,” was the captain’s com- 
ment, as our host detailed how those not killed on the 
spot were nailed through hands and feet into the bottom 
of the canoes, and carried away to be eaten in the 
Nimbi swamps. 

Hardly had the agent finished his story than a flint- 
lock sputtered in the bush, followed bya crackle of gas- 
pipe guns and a hammering of Sniders, as the black 
Yoruba soldiers at the Consulate fired at random into 
the forest which walled in three sides of the clearing. 

Our host leaned Ianguidly over the saltbags, and 
looked out into the darkness. ‘ Don’t alarm yourselves 
yet,” he said. ‘It’s only Desmond’s Krooboys starting, 
as usual. They squib off their ricketty guns if a branch 
rustles, then everybody else joins in, and this kind of thing 
has gone on every night for three weeks. _ So far, they 
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have only winged one Accra cooper, but they'll kill 
most of the sentries before they've done. The ‘ Thrush,’ 
‘Widgeon’ and three armed Company’s steamers are 
somewhere on the way. It’s about time, for a man 
can’t do without sleep for ever.” 

Presently we rose to leave, and shook hands with the 
agent. ‘Sorry you must go,’ he said. ‘Mind you 
show your lantern, or you'll probably be shot ; I always 
sing if I move out after dark.” 

We reached our boat without being fired on, though 
three times the hoarse voice of a Krooboy sentry rose 
out of the bush demanding, “ Who lib,” and in due 
time boarded the steamer. 

Early next morning the whistle rang out across misty 
river and steamy forest, and, as the winch rattled and 
panted, the cable came “ clinking-clanking” home. 
Then the engine-room telegraph tinkled, and, with her 
propeller churning up the yellow water, and a long 
trail of black smoke streaming astern, she steamed down 
the river,on her way to the sea. A seaman in the 
chains swung the lead continually, because, fearing an 
attack, every trader had shipped his last cask of oil, and 
the big tank was considerably deeper than we cared 
about, for the dangerous bar lay ahead. 

The decks presented a curious sight, crowded as they 
were with a mass of naked black humanity. _Broad- 
shouldered Krooboys, with woolly hair and a blue stripe 
tattooed on -the forehead (the only West African race 
which will work), sat in groups, laughing with usual negro 
heartiness, for their twelve months’ labour was finished, 
and they were returning to their homes by the thunder- 
ing beaches of ‘Liberia. Yorubas, in the uniform 
of the Protectorate, moved pompously about, looking 
down with-:contempt on the “ bushmen” around ; tall 
Accra coopers, dressed in blue duck, with enormous 
development of arm and chest; naked Fanti rubber 
gatherers, returning to the bush behind Accra; dwarfs, 
four feet high, from no man knows where ; Shantis, 
Dahomeyans, and even a few decrepit Mandringoes 
were present, forming a babel of many tongues, and a 
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confusion of different types. Every negro race differs 
widely in physique and shade ot colour, and a fact not 
generally known is that the soles of the feet and the 
palms of the hands of some are almost as white as 
those of a European. 


Seeing the doctor crossing the foredeck, I hastened 
after him, and we entered the forecastle, the quarters 
of seamen and firemen. Coming in from the sun- 
glare outside, it was some time before my _ eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom, and I stood listening 
to the roar beneath the bows, and the gurgling wash of 
water along the plates. Every available foot of 
space appeared to be lumbered with wooden boxes 
full of screaming parrots and gibbering monkeys, 
cases of live snakes (20 ft. long, and purchased for 5s 
a-piece), and tanks containing small alligators. Presently 
I made out the doctor leaning over what seemed 
to be a bundle of dirty rags, and, avoiding the 
outstretched paw of a monkey, I reached a narrow 


shelf, on which a young lad wasted to a shadow lay 
slowly gasping out his life in the heat and foul odours of 
the choking forecastle. 


‘You'll see to the ten pounds worth of trade, sir,” he 
said, feebly ; “its for the folks at home. They’re very 
poor—that’s why I came, for I was afraid I was not 
strong enough to fight the fever again.” 


“Here, drink this, and don’t talk nonsense ; we'll pick 
you up my lad,” answered the doctor, and a smile 
flickered in the glittering eyes, a sad smile that showed 
while the sufferer respected the kindness of the reply 
he had little hope of recovery. 

“Its no use, sir,” he said, “I’m going. I knew the 
risk, but I was hard up and I took it.” 

We moved away, and I helped the doctor to ad- 
minister a draught to a strong man who lay raving and 
tossing in fever delirium. As he writhed about, im- 
ploring us to keep off some horror that pursued him, I 
could hardly repress a shiver, for with his glaring eyes 
and distorted face, the sufferer seemed scarcely human. 
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At length we gave him the medicine, and the doctor 
said, ‘‘ That’s one of the steadiest men in the ship, but 
he can hardly live two days at this temperature. We 
have been too long in the rivers in the deadliest time of 
the year. Come across to the fireman’s side, I can’t do any 
more here; three of them will not live out the week. 
They would be healthier if all those parrots and reptiles 
were overboard, and many a row I’ve made about it; 
but most of them are married, and the temptation to do 
a little trade is strong. The fever gets them all, sooner 
or later.” 


Then we entered the firemen’s side, and found a 
skeleton of a man lying ona grimy brown blanket. As 
we came in he turned a ghastly face towards us, and 
said, ‘‘ How long will you give me, doctor?” 

“How long ?—until we make the trades, to come 
round in.” 


“No, I know better than that,” was the answer. “In 
a few days it will be the red ensign, anda couple of fire- 
bars for me,—better anyway clean water than the 
bubbling mud where we left poor Jim, ashore.” 


“Now,” broke in the doctor, “if you’re going to 
talk that stuff I’ll mix you a dose that will give you a 
bad taste for weeks. Drink this, lie down and sleep, 
like a sensible man.” 

Tenderly he laid the poor fellow back in his hard 
bunk, and after bathing his forehead with some cooling 
mixture moved to and fro among the sufferers, smooth- 
ing out a rough blanket or shaking up a crumpled 
pillow, talking cheerily and rapidly the while. Mean- 
time, haggard and wasted men, who had received little 
kindness in their hard lives, followed him with grateful 
looks as he went about his work. 

As we went out into the sunlight I said, “ You have 
done more good this morning than many a man does in 
his life.” 

“Don’t talk sentiment,” was the sharp answer. ‘I 
don’t do it because I’m fond of it,—sooner have a snug 
practice and a brougham. They’re poor and I’m poor, 
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and the fever hangs over us all ; so we help one another. 
If anyone wants to understand what plague, pestilence 
and sudden death mean, let them go to sea in a 
forecastle, to Brazil or West Africa.” Then the 
medico, “pills,” as he is called afloat, stamped away aft, 
for, in spite of an assumed cynicism, he was given to out- 
bursts of the kind. 


Leaning over the rails of the saloon deck, I watched 
the yellow river water breaking away into folds of 
creamy foam before the thrust of the bows, while 
the steady throb of the engines, and the volume of 
smoke streaming away from the tall black funnel, 
showed that sickly men were forcing the fires far 
down in the depths of the ship. 


Dark cottonwood forest, yellow beach, dismal man- 
grove swamp, and clustering palms rose to view, and 
faded away astern as the steamer churned along, 
until at length the river bar lay close ahead. 
Looking over the bows we could see the parallel green 
walls, their white crests flashing in the sunglare, rolling 
in from the limitless sweep of blue Atlantic to melt 
away in spouts of foam as they piled themselves 
upon the shoal; for wind or no wind, every African 
river bar is swept by eternal surf. The telegraph 
clanged twice, and the increased shaking and vibration 
showed that the engines were panting under every 
pound of steam the overtaxed boilers could raise, to 
drive the clumsy tank through the chaos of tumbling 
water ahead. On she went, straight for the cloud of 
salt-water smoke which hung over the bar, until there 
was a sudden rattle of wheel chains and a clanging 
of the telegraph. Then, her head swinging round, 
she pitched her full bows upon the shoal, and stopped 
dead with a crash and shiver, just inside the roaring 
surf. 


With the engines reversed full speed the propeller 
whirled up the spray astern, but grinding and bumping, 
so that she trembled through every plate, the 
steamer jammed her nose further into the sand, until 
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she was wedged in hard and fast. Then, seeing it was 
useless to try to get her off before next high water, the 
skipper descended from the bridge. As he passed 
beneath the saloon-deck awnings, he smiled at the 
passengers with his usual debonnaire manner. 


“T had really no intention of putting you on the bar, 
but a tide eddy swept her out of the ‘channel — and 
you never know your luck,” he said; “You would have 
been worse off if we had struck in the surf.” 


When I passed the chief engineer’s door, I found old 
Mack there, the usual self-opinionated, six-foot Clydes- 
dale man, whose favourite occupation was grumbling at 
the poorness of his table, or demonstrating how 
inefficiently the mates navigated the ship. 

“Man,” he said, rubbing an oily smear from his grimy 
face. ‘‘They useless sailormen hae piled her up, an’ 
noo the guid engine must suffer till she’s backed off. 
Any fool could be a mate, but it needs a man for a 


mechanic. Saw ye ever a chief engineer rin a ship 
ashore ?”’ 


“No,” I said, “I have not, for they never get the 
chance, but I’ve rescued several from Spanish guardias 
—when they had been visiting their friends,” and as 
I moved away Mack’s voice followed me, lamenting the 
waste of his precious coal. 


An hour or two later the captain called the passengers, 
among whom were invalided officers, together. “‘ Many of 
you gentlemen have guns, better keep them loaded,” he 
said. ‘Weruntworisks. If we don’t get off, all the 
marauding Nimbi and Fishtown men will be down upon 
us, and may cut our throats. Then I’m not sure of our 
swarming black passengers—you know what happened 
when the “ Sahara” went down, how they looted the ship, 
killed one another, and made off with the boats. How- 
ever, the Brassmen hate the Krooboys worse than they 
do us, and the latter will stand by us, I hope, for their 
own sake.” Then he leaned over the rails and addressed 
the chattering deck passengers. ‘Now, you Krooboy 
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and Fanti man, suppose ‘teamer live two three day, 
Brassmen, plenty too much bushmen, come and chop 
you up. Savvy how they dun chop Krooboy at 
Akassa! You fit fight him with white man ?” 


There was a fierce howl from the crowded deck, for 
some of the Krooboys had seen their countrymen 
butchered at .Akassa, and one negro tribe hates 
another with a deadly hatred. ‘Storekeeper,” said 
the captain, “when the time comes give them ll 
the matchets, marlin spikes, and bars you’ve got—not 
now, or they’d kill one another by morning. Tell the 
mate to get the two guns aft to the saloon deck, and load 
them with nails.” 


When high water came again the engines throbbed 
and panted under a risky over-pressure of steam, but 
though every plate quivered the vessel never moved, but 
remained apparently faster than ever. That night there 
was little sleep on board. The Krooboys, crouching 
round the monkey-skin drums, sang their by no means 
unmusical chanties to the monotonous tapping, songs 
with a sighing chorus, handed down through long gener- 
ations, many telling how they fought the first white men 
four centuries ago. 


Most of the singers had with them cases of villians 
“trade” powder and “long Dane” guns, taken in pay- 
ment of wages, some of which would be sold to inland 
traders, while with the rest they would probably lurk 
among the bushes and fire a handful of potleg into 
the scantily-uniformed soldiers of Liberia, or attack a 
Custom House. The Krooboy 1s a born free-trader, and 
when he has nothing better to do generally organises a 
desultory warfare against the black republic, in return 
for an attempt to tax his trade. 


Not very long before fifty of them swam off with 
matchets in their teeth one calm night, and actually 
captured a little Liberian gunboat near the Cavally river, 
in spite of her machine guns. 

So there was a great overloading of gaspipe guns on 
board, at which the mate looked askance. ‘“ Keep clear 
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if they let any of those things off,’ he said. “It’s 
certain death for anyone near.” 


When the sun rose out of a rosy flush behind the 
palms, and the clammy fever mist rolled away, by twos 
and threes, and then half a dozen at a time, big canoes 
dug out of cottonwood logs began to arrive. All 
were paddled by huge rivermen, whose matchets and 
flintlock guns lay in the stern; and as they hovered 
round the ship, the naked tribesmen gazed cove- 
tously on a prize which would enrich them for life, 
and scowled at the Krooboys with murderous hate. 
But there was neither rope nor gangway by which the 
slippery iron sides could be scaled, while two guns 
grinned down from the saloon-deck, and the rail of 
both wells was lined with long Dane muzzles and keen 
matchets. 


A derisive yell rose from the Krooboys, quickly 
stopped by the captain, who threatened to turn the 
hose upon them. “ Let them be, for heaven’s sake, 
when they are quiet; don't draw them on us,” he 
said. When they grasped his meaning, the Kroo- 
men said it was ‘good palaver—the Lord give him sense 
too much,” though they fingered their triggers longingly, 
for the West African dearly loves firing a gun. 


Long before high water, a dense column of dingy 
smoke rose vertically against the azure, for there was not 
a breath of air stirring, and a feathery jet of steam roared 
away from the escape pipe, showing that the boilers 
were already straining below, while old Mack 
rubbed his greasy hands with a ball of waste, and 
mourned over the useless consumption “o’ they guid 
coals.” When noon came, two surf boats were lashed 
to a platform of boards, on which were laid the big 
anchor and the second bower, and a score of 
half-naked Krooboys dropped on board. A _ few 
officers took their places on the high poop, repeating 
rifle in hand, in case of molestation; but the Brassmen 
knew these weapons, so they turned their canoes sullenly 
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aside, while the surf boats dragged out the heavy 
cables, amid the yells and hisses of the Krooboys, as 
they bent over their three- tongued paddles. It was 
fiercely hot, and a dancing haze quivered over the 
heaving swell which rolled in across the bar, yet. the 
two mates of the steamer swayed to and fro over the 
heavy sculling oars, and encouraged the men until the 
chains were out at full stretch, and then bending their 
backs to the levers, amidst a crowd of perspiring negroes, 
tilted over the big anchors. Again the ship vibrated to 
the frantic whirling of overtaxed engines, while the 
winches hammered and clanged as they strained at the 
cable. At last there was a low grating beneath the 
keel ; the chains came home, link by link — then the 
smaller one burst with a bang, and the broken end, 
cutting open a seaman’s head, fell into the water. 


“Now, you Krooboy, take them line and pick him 
chain up; two three gin-case dash, suppose you catch 


him,” said the mate ; while the captain stamped up and 
down the bridge, fuming with impatience at the loss of 
another tide. 

A negro climbed outside the rails of the lofty poop, 
and seizing the end of a coil of light Manila, threw up 
his hands, and shooting downwards cleft the water like 
a lance, going down with so clean a dive that only a tiny 
splash from the drawn in feet rose above the surface as 
he disappeared below. A little later he rose again, 
wringing the water out of his eyes, and hailed the 
mate. “Chain be in mud, sah, I try again.” Try 
again he did, and several of his comrades too, while 
the passengers poured cold water over the head of 
the wounded man, who lay groaning at their feet; but at 
last the Krooboys would go ‘down no more, for, as they 
said, ‘‘ Plenty too much fish live.” 

‘‘ These rivers are full of sharks, and the fever’s on me 
now,” said the mate, and a glance at his flushed face 
showed he spoke the truth, “but we must have that 
anchor if we are to get off.” For a moment he poised 
himself on the bow of the surf boat, a mere frame of a 
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man, with the fierce sun heat burning down upon his 
unprotected head, then leaped out, and the water 
closed above him. For ten or fifteen seconds we waited 
anxiously, until his head broke the surface again, and a 
seaman dragged him into the boat. 


‘There is a shark or something there, but I’m going 
to have that chain,’ he gasped, and when he had 
regained breath, dived again. Ten seconds went by, 
twenty, thirty, and then, while we gazed with tingling 
nerves, a white hand, grasping the end of a thin line, 
rose slowly from the river. ‘Got a turn on this time, 
quick there,’ spluttered the swimmer, as ready hands 
dragged him out of the water, and he collapsed into a 
dead faint in the bottom of the boat. 


The broken end of the chain was hoisted up and 
shackled into the rest, but though engines and winches 
did their best, the tide was falling, and the “‘ Atumba” 
refused to move. 


All that night fires twinkled in the bush and upon the 
canoes, while the ‘“ chunk-chunk” of paddles and the 
howls of delight from the misty river, told that the 
Brassmen were stealing down from every mangrove- 
lined creek greedy of loot. Through the long weary 
hours we kept close watch, and when at last dawn 
came, the river was black with canoes. 


“They'll board us to-night, sure, if we don’t get off. 
It will be worse than the Akassa murder then. Rig 
derricks, and stand by to heave the oil casks over,” said 
the captain. 


But at noon that day, with a harsh grating beneath 
her, and a great stirring up of river mud, the stranded 
vessel yielded to the power of steam, and, while a ringing 
cheer rose from the white men, and, repeated by the 
black passengers in indescribable African yells, rang out 
across river and forest, she slid off into deep water, amid 
a pandemonium of howls and whistles from the dis- 
appointed Brassmen. 
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Half-an-hour later she steamed safely out over the 
rolling bar, and so across the sunlit waters of the Bight 
of Benin, homeward bound ; but those on board will 
long remember the anxious time they spent ashore in 


the Niger. 


““ WEATHERGAUGE.” 





